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It  is  now  well-attested  that,  in  the  1880s  and  1890s,  the  major 
Scottish  churches  responded  positively  to  “any  wise  movement  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  physical  sufferings  of  the  poor”.1  A new 
social  conscience  engaged  the  sharpened  attention  of  both  church  . 
and  state,  and  prompted  their  positive  and  practical  action  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  living  and  standards  of  behaviour  in  the 
whole  population.2  What  was  novel  was  the  awareness  of  the 
sheer  complexity,  in  particular  the  complex  interweaving,  of  the 
many  social  ills  of  the  time.  Earlier,  in  mid-nineteenth  century,  it 
had  been  characteristic,  for  example,  to  attack  intemperance  as  if 
it  was  the  core  of  all  social  degeneration,  the  one  essential  cause  of 
poverty  and  criminality  and  impurity;  however,  when  a Church  of 
Scotland  commission  pondered  in  1896  how  best  to  tackle  the 
scourge  of  drunkenness,  such  older  simplicities  had  gone3: 

intemperance,  if  a cause  of  social  ill-being,  is  also  the  symptom 
of  a wider  evil.  It  is  an  effect  as  well  as  a cause.  . . . Legislation 
may  lessen  the  temptation;  but  more  drastic  methods  will  not 
avail  to  emancipate  society  from  the  bondage  of  intoxicating 
drink  under  which  it  groans.  A combined  action  along  the  whole 
line  of  social  life  is  needed.  Counter-attractions  of  various  kinds 
must  be  provided.  A richer  and  purer  environment — better 
homes,  more  of  sweetness  and  light  in  dwelling  and  in  life — 
must  be  realised.  The  spread  of  education,  though  it  has  not 
accomplished  all  that  was  eagerly  anticipated  when  education 
was  made  compulsory,  has  done  much  and  will  do  more.  But 
beyond  these  and  other  remedial  influences,  the  inner  dynamic, 
the  expulsive  power  of  a new  affection,  is  required. 

Thus  any  worthwhile  attack  on  social  ill-being  would  have  to  be 
comprehensive,  not  particular;  narrowly-focused  legislation  had 

1 Reports  on  the  Schemes  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1889:  Home  Mission 
(hereafter  C.  of  S.  Schemes,  Home  Mission ],  376. 

2 D.  J.  Withrington,  “The  Churches  in  Scotland,  c.  1870-c.  1900:  towards  a new 
social  conscience?”,  ante,  xix  (1977),  162-68;  A.  C.  Cheyne,  The  Transforma- 
tion of  the  Kirk:  Victorian  Scotland’s  religious  revolution  (Edinburgh,  1983), 
130-36. 

3 C.  of  S.  Schemes,  1896:  Religious  Condition  of  the  People,  814-15. 
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been  less  effective  than  had  been  hoped;  and  education,  that  long- 
nurtured  security  for  social  reformation,  had  also  so  far  failed 
them.  The  main  agent  for  salvation  lay  instead  in  “the  expulsive 
power  of  a new  affection”,  a softer,  more  genuine 
humanitarianism  which  emphasised  brotherhood  rather  than  class 
divisiveness,  bringing  back  a renewed  community  spirit  that  in  turn 
would  encompass  all  in  a shared  sense  of  citizenship.4  And 
Christian  teaching  would  proclaim  this,  not  only  as  a means  of 
persuading  governments  to  act  decisively  on  behalf  of  social 
improvement  (which  would  then  become  a barrier  against 
immorality  of  all  kinds)  but  also  in  prompting  the  churches  to  reach 
out  positively  and  more  acceptably  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people. 

To  convince  or  persuade  governments  to  act  was  one  thing;  the 
far  more  intransigent  problem  was  how  to  reach  the  people  more 
effectively.  The  same  Church  commission  in  1896  noted  that,  for 
some  years  before  1890,  “statements  relative  to  the  extent  of 
religious  indifference  and  non-church-going  of  a serious,  almost  of 
an  alarming,  nature  had  been  made”.5  In  effect,  nothing  had 
changed  and  the  continued  threat  to  the  very  existence  of  organised 
religion  (for  this  is  how  it  was  perceived),  to  churches  already  much 
battered  in  the  1880s  by  aggressive  attacks  from  out-and-out 
secularists,  was  to  provide  the  main  stimulus  in  the  Scottish 
churches  to  respond,  for  their  part,  to  the  new  social  criticism.  In 
the  Established  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  as  a whole,  Donald  Macleod  of  Park  Church  and  John 
Marshall  Lang  of  the  Barony  led  a crusade  to  improve  the  housing 
of  the  urban  poor  in  1889-90  as  a practical  means  of  confronting 
vexed  problems  of  the  “lapsed  thousands”  in  Glasgow  and 
elsewhere,  by  helping  to  bring  into  being  such  improvements  in  the 
conditions  of  urban  living  as  would  give  mission  and  evangelicalism 
a more  reasonable  if  not  a more  certain  chance  of  success.6 
Similar  church-inspired  moves  to  persuade  governments  to  act  to 
secure  better  levels  of  wages  for  young  workers,  so  that  they  were 
not  forced  into  unsocial  behaviour,  into  thieving  and  prostitution 
for  instance,  merely  in  order  to  survive,  or  to  restrict  betting  and 
gambling,  were  clearly  associated  with  attempts  to  bring  back  the 
young  and  the  poor  into  the  moralising  and  saving  grace  of 
religion. 

4 For  the  influence  of  the  British  Idealist  school  of  philosophers  in  Scotland,  see 
D.  J.  Withrington,  “ ‘A  ferment  of  change’:  aspirations,  ideas  and  ideals  in  19th- 
century  Scotland”  in  D.  Gifford  (ed.),  The  History  of  Scottish  Literature , vol.  3: 
nineteenth  century  (Aberdeen,  1988),  54-59. 

5 C.  of  S.  Schemes,  1896:  Religious  Condition  of  the  People , 797 . 

6 Withrington,  ‘‘Churches  in  Scotland”,  163-65. 
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Yet,  or  so  it  appears,  there  was  a certain  selectivity  in  those 
social  problems  about  which,  in  their  public  statements  at  least,  the 
Scottish  churches  were  to  be  seen  to  act;  on  some,  even  though  they 
were  engaging  the  lively  concern  of  government  and  parliament, 
the  churches  remained  curiously  silent.  Two  examples  must  suffice. 
Church  reports  throughout  the  later  1880s  and  in  the  1890s  gave 
great  emphasis  to  the  wretched  living  conditions  and  debilitated 
health  of  the  industrialised  Lowlands,  yet  we  find  barely  a murmur 
about  the  poor  housing,  raging  ill-health,  overcrowding  and 
congestion  which  devastated  the  cottar  and  crofting  populations  of 
the  Highlands  and  Islands,  particularly  the  Western  Isles:  yet  no 
part  of  Britain  was  so  much  investigated  by  government  after 
government,  so  much  the  subject  of  successive  social  surveys,  and 
indeed  so  much  legislated  for  in  the  1880s  and  1890s.7  And,  again 
in  these  same  decades,  we  find  rising  public  concern  over  the 
incidence  of  very  high  infant-mortality  rates:  in  Scotland,  as  in 
Britain  as  a whole,  there  was  a deepening  suspicion  that,  in  part, 
these  were  due  to  infanticide,  with  some  of  the  deaths  caused  by 
not-so-accidental  smothering  of  babies  from  “lying-on”  in  beds 
shared  with  their  parents — deaths  which  could  bring  pay-offs  from 
life  assurances  taken  out  on  the  newly-born.  Parliament,  the  child 
protection  agencies,  the  police  and  the  public  prints  discussed  the 
matter  with  much  anxiety,  but  the  main  run  of  church  records  is 
strangely  silent  on  it.8  Two  reasons  come  to  mind  by  which  to 
account  for  the  churches’  apparent  reticence  in  these  two  instances. 
Firstly,  here  we  have  issues  on  which  the  national  conscience  had 
already  been  stirred,  in  which  the  secular  authorities  were  already 
active  and  on  which  public  support  for  improvement  was  assured, 
without  the  need  for  specific  pressure  from  the  religious  agencies. 
Secondly,  and  it  is  hard  not  to  give  this  its  due  weight,  neither  of 
these  social  problems  directly  threatened  adherence  to  the  churches 
or  attendance  on  them:  there  was  certainly  no  lack  of  religious 
affiliation  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands;  and  those  depraved  groups 
most  associated  with  the  highest  infant-mortality  rates  and 
unexplained  infant  deaths  in  the  lowlands  were  generally 
considered  by  the  churches  to  be  the  most  “unreachable”,  all  but 
hopeless  objects  for  conversion  or  for  moral  improvement. 


The  government  commissions  included:  1888,  Fraser  Commission  on  the  Cottar 
Population  in  Lewis;  1891,  Walpole  Commission  on  Industry  in  the  Highlands; 
1891,  Select  Committee  on  Colonisation;  1892,  Deer  Forest  Commission;  1898, 
Congested  Districts  Board;  1902,  Brand  Commission  on  the  Social  Conditions  of 
the  Lews. 

8 Lionel  Rose,  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents:  infanticide  in  Britain,  1800-1939 
(London,  1986),  esp.  108-14,  136-59. 
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It  was  the  constantly  nagging  problem  of  the  lapsed  church- 
goer, as  well  as  that  of  the  long-term  irreligious,  which  continued 
to  be  a source  of  exasperation  for  all  the  churches.  “Winning  back 
the  people”  was  an  easily  stated  aim,  but  it  proved  much  less  easy 
to  accomplish.  The  churches,  somehow,  had  to  prove  that  they 
were  worth  supporting — and  to  discover  what,  in  their  current 
structures  and  theology  or  in  their  social  attitudes  and  policies, 
were  actively  off-putting  to  such  substantial  numbers  of  the  people, 
not  least  those  that  had  had  some  attachment  in  the  past.  That,  in 
times  of  crisis,  the  churches  should  be  driven  into  self-examination 
was  no  new  thing  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  there  was  a new 
fervour  about  it  in  these  later  decades.  What  was  especially 
important  about  matters  of  church  organisation,  if  indeed  internal 
structures  were  in  some  degree  to  blame  for  the  unattached  holding 
aloof  from  membership,  was  that  the  remedy  lay  in  their  own 
hands,  unlike  the  wider  social  problems  that  were  also  engaging 
their  attention.  It  was  the  Established  Church  which  confronted  the 
issue  at  once  and  with  some  vigour,  and  that  for  its  own  good 
reasons. 

Ever  since  the  franchise  reform  of  1884,  strong  Liberal 
governments  had  been  in  power  and  had  been  committed  to  a 
policy  of  disestablishing  all  state  churches  in  Britain;  as  a result,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  had  been  thrown  into  frenetic  Church-defence 
activities.  In  1896  it  was  remarked  that  the  Church  had  just  gone 
through  a “new  ten  years’  conflict”:9  this  had  peaked  in  1893,  the 
jubilee  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  Free  Church  which  was 
celebrated  by  renewed  voluntaryist  attacks  on  the  Establishment, 
and  a year  in  which  the  Liberal  government  seemed  especially 
determined  to  drive  forward  with  a Scottish  Disestablishment 
Bill — so  much  so  that  a leading  United  Presbyterian,  A.  R. 
McEwen,  believed  that  “disestablishment  in  Scotland  seemed 
imminent”.10  In  this  situation,  it  was  self-preservation  which 
demanded  that  the  Established  Church  should  renew  its 
connections  with  the  people,  with  the  nation  at  large,  and  not 
merely  (like  the  voluntaries)  rest  on  the  commitment  only  of  its 
paying  clientele;  it  determined  to  confirm  its  special  place  as  the 
national  church  and  to  be  seen  to  act  on  behalf  of  all.  The  Church 
of  Scotland,  it  was  said  in  1889,  should  lead  “the  van  of  the 
modern  crusade  against  sin  and  sorrow”;11  there  should  be  a 
determined  effort  to  inform  itself  properly  about  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  the  people  and  then  be  prepared  to  reform  itself 
in  order  to  meet  the  challenge  which  would  undoubtedly  be 

*C.  of  S.  Schemes,  1896:  Religious  Condition  of  the  People,  814-15. 

10  Our  Churches  and  Why  We  Belong  to  Them  (London  1898),  310. 

" C.  of  S.  Schemes,  1889:  Home  Mission,  376. 
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uncovered.  There  began  a process  of  self-examination  about  which 
the  Assembly  of  1900  was  reminded  in  these  words:12 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  in  recent  years  been  led  to 
recognise  the  necessity  of  recasting  its  methods  in  many 
departments  of  work,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  altered 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  called  to  serve  the  country. 

A new  Church-defence  monthly,  The  Scottish  Church,  founded 
in  1885,  was  soon  arguing  that  it  was  vital  for  the  Church  to  offer 
its  most  appealing  face  in  the  localities,  where  it  was  most  visible 
to  the  people  and  most  attractive  or  most  offputting  to  them:  yet, 
in  truth,  this  was  far  from  being  the  case:13 

Upon  the  efficiency  and  faithfulness  of  Kirk  Sessions,  very 
much  the  of  the  vitality  of  the  Church  depends,  but  in  how 
many  parishes,  alas!  especially  in  the  Highlands,  are  Kirk 
Sessions  either  non-existent  or  exist  only  as  an  inefficient  or 
moribund  body.  It  is  seldom  so,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  from 
a total  absence  in  the  parish  of  individuals  suitable  for  the 
eldership.  ...  If  a minister  owns  a Session  at  all,  he  will  often 
ignore  its  existence,  as  an  advising  and  co-ordinate  body.  . . . 
The  Session  is  only  consulted  and  relied  upon  as  a purely  legal 
institution,  when  the  minister  has  occasion  to  assert  or  to 
uphold  his  “rights”. 

This  foreshadowed  much  that  was  to  come.  In  1888  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  set  up,  under  the  convenership  of  the 
indefatigable  Donald  Macleod,  a wide-ranging  special  enquiry  into 
non-church-going,  and  it  is  notable  that  it  quickly  by-passed  the 
usual  recitation  of  its  causes  (intemperance,  bad  housing,  Sunday 
labour  and  general  working  conditions,  decay  of  parental 
authority)  and  aimed  to  prompt  the  Church  to  address  factors 
which  more  clearly  lay  in  its  own  hands  to  remedy — seat  rents  and 
upsets  caused  by  allocations  of  seats,  the  character  and  timing  of 
church  services,  the  too-great  separation  in  towns  of  “church” 
people  and  “mission”  people,  the  often  perfunctory  or  non- 
existent visitation  of  parish  populations  (not  merely  congregational 
families)  by  parish  ministers,  all  matters  which  could  prove  a 
barrier  against  an  increase  in  church  attachment.14  The  report  of 
the  enquiry,  presented  in  1889,  was  to  initiate  an  astonishing 
succession  of  investigations  into  and  debates  on  the  Church’s  own 
organisation. 

The  report  bemoaned  “the  congregational  rather  than  parochial 

12  C.  of  S.  Schemes,  1900:  Institutes  of  Pastoral  Training,  1134. 

13  The  Scottish  Church,  v (July  1887),  239. 

14  C.  of  S.  Schemes,  1889:  Non-Church-Going,  389-91. 
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spirit  in  which  parishes  are  worked”15  and  generally,  the  evident 
deficiencies  in  pastoral  supervision  throughout  the  country;  it 
pressed  for  “far  more  kindly  and  personal  dealing”  with  the 
lapsed,  for  more  “careful  pulpit  preparation”  and  for  more 
personal  ministerial  concern  for  the  parish  Sunday  schools  and  also 
for  the  parish  youth  (for  it  was  the  adolescent  who  was, 
predominantly,  being  lost  to  church  membership).  The  person,  the 
energy  and  commitment,  of  the  parish  minister  was  seen  to  be 
crucial  in  stemming  the  tide  of  irreligion,  and  it  was  most  important 
to  provide  him  with  all  necessary  support.  Thus,  the  report 
recommended  an  “extension  of  orders”  by  ordaining  probationers 
and  laymen,  in  order  to  form  “complete  ministries”  in  parishes 
which  were  well  beyond  the  capabilities  of  one  ordained  agent  to 
cope  with;  it  suggested  approaching  parliament  to  revise  out-dated 
parish  boundaries  and,  in  particular,  to  allow  the  transference  of 
ministers  and  endowments  from  depopulated  city  centres  to 
unchurched  suburbs,  and  to  reconstruct  the  management  of  quoad 
sacra  parishes  so  that  their  churches  were  seen  to  belong  to  the 
parishioners  rather  than  to  the  seat-holders.16  Thus  the  old  (and 
lost)  identity  between  Church  and  community  would  be 
regained — and  that  was  something  which  should  be  revived  too  at 
the  national  level.  The  report  approvingly  included  a suggestion 
from  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  that  much  would  be  gained  by 
bringing  the  parishes  into  visibly  closer  connection  with  the  Church 
as  a whole:17 

for  the  stimulation  of  zeal  and  for  manifold  help  in  Christian 
work,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Assembly  should  be  brought  more 
into  touch  with  the  Presbyteries  and  parishes  of  the  Church; 
and  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  deputations  with  the  authority,  not 
of  a Committee  of  the  Church  only,  but  of  the  Assembly  itself, 
should  be  appointed,  on  some  plan  laid  down  by  the  Assembly, 
to  visit  the  Presbyteries  and  parishes— not  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  local  Court, 
whilst  bringing  the  play  of  the  larger  life  of  the  Church  into  the 
several  districts  of  the  country,  and  securing  that  reports  other 
than  those  through  schedules,  shall  be  given  year  by  year  as  to 
the  state  of  religion  in  the  country. 

Here  was  the  “national  card”  being  played  again:  if  the  Church 
was  to  be  able  to  convince  the  people  at  large  that  it  deserved  their 

'5  ibid.,  402-93.  (The  report  quoted  extensively  from  the  parts  of  returns  from 
presbyteries  with  which  the  committee  clearly  agreed:  this  point  was  made 
forcefully  by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh.) 

Ibid.,  417-18  (presbytery  of  Glasgow,  return  from  Barony  Church). 

17  Ibid.,  417. 
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support  as  an  outward-looking,  caring  and  embracing  religious/social 
agency,  then  it  badly  needed  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  a coherent 
and  effective  and  supportable  entity — there  had  to  be  a renewal  of 
identity  in  policy  and  practice  between  centre  and  locality.  There 
were  many,  and  growing,  complaints  about  the  flagrant  disregard, 
by  presbyteries  and  kirk  sessions,  of  injunctions  from  Assemblies, 
of  lack  of  response  to  Assembly-directed  enquiries  for  information 
or  for  comment:  there  was  evident  weakness  at  the  very  core  of  the 
organisation  of  the  Church  as  national  institution,  and  it  was  vital 
that  it  should  be  addressed  quickly  and  effectively. 

The  same  Assembly  which  received  the  report  of  Macleod’s  sub- 
committee, in  1889,  was  given  an  extra  stimulus  to  swift  action,  for 
it  was  told  of  “a  serious  falling-off  in  pecuniary  support”  at  the 
very  moment  when  “the  various  questions  connected  with  Home 
Missions  ...  are  being  discussed  with  keen  interest  over  the 
country”  and  substantial  financial  support  was  required  “for  those 
fields  and  methods  of  operation  . . . into  which  the  National 
Church  ought  to  enter  with  enthusiasm”.18  The  problem  lay  in  the 
parishes  (and  with  their  parish  ministers),  which  generally 
contributed  poorly  to  non-local  and  “national”  schemes.  What 
was  needed  at  once  was  “the  adoption  over  the  Church  of 
organised  and  systematic  methods  for  gaining  the  offerings  of  the 
members”,  particularly  for  those  missionary  and  welfare 
enterprises  managed  best  through  central  and  national  agencies.19 
Time  and  time  again,  the  same  issue  was  being  raised — how  to 
reinvigorate  the  “Church  of  the  nation”,  and  most  of  all  how  to 
re-energise  it  in  the  localities:20 

the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church  have  not  for  a great  many  years 
past  attempted  any  real  supervision  of  parishes.  From  the  day 
of  the  induction  of  a minister  till  a vacancy  has  occurred,  most 
congregations  have  never  been  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Presbytery  of  the  bounds.  . . . There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Church  that  ministers,  elders  and 
people  should  feel  they  were  under  the  constant  supervision  of 
the  Presbytery  and  that  the  Court  should  feel  it  has  a 
responsibility  for  the  pastoral  work  done  in  each  parish  under 
its  care.  Practically,  the  Presbytery  has  ceased  to  intervene  or 
even  manifest  its  interest  in  the  work  of  the  parish,  unless 
something  in  the  nature  of  a scandal  or  which  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  parish  calls  for  interference. 


18  C.  of  S.  Schemes,  1889:  Home  Mission,  373. 
"Ibid.,  1091. 

20  Ibid.,  1119-20. 
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By  1890  the  Established  Assembly  had  been  convinced  to 
confront  these  issues  with  what  seemed  to  be  a new  seriousness  of 
purpose.  It  set  up,  under  the  convenership  of  Marshall  Lang,  a 
Commission  to  Enquire  in  the  Religious  Condition  of  the 
People,21  looking  to  it  to  suggest  wide-ranging  remedies  for  the 
prevailing  and  increasing  spiritual  destitution  of  Scotland  “so  that 
the  legitimate  demands  on  the  National  Church  may  be  met”.22 
For  five  years,  annually,  this  Commission  reported  to  the  Assembly 
and  throughout  that  time  consistently  directed  the  Church’s 
attention  to  its  creaking  machinery  and  to  the  frequent  evidence, 
up  and  down  the  country,  of  the  inefficiency  of  its  local 
organisation.  That  evidence,  and  the  Commission’s  recommenda- 
tions in  its  final  report  in  1896,  were  to  provide  a constant  reference 
point  for  twenty  years  and  more  in  matters  of  institutional 
reform. 

Just  as  Macleod  had  done,  so  Lang’s  Commission  distinguished 
between  those  social  and  environmental  factors  which,  while 
clearly  barriers  to  church-going,  were  outwith  direct  Church  action 
(where  the  Church  should  act  in  framing  public  opinion,  however) 
and  those  factors  on  which  the  churches  could  work  out  their 
responsibilities:23 

The  pressure  of  material  interests,  the  excitement  caused  by 
questions  particularly  urgent  in  a transitional  period  such  as  the 
present,  the  play  of  new  social  forces,  and  the  opening  up  of 
new  realms  of  thought  to  all  through  the  diffusion  of  cheap 
popular  literature,  these  and  other  circumstances  gave 
additional  force  to  the  trend  which  bears  away  from  the 
spiritual  and  eternal.  The  only  victory  which  can  overcome  is 
the  quickened  faith  of  the  Church.  “More  burning  enthusiasm 
and  less  encumbered  methods”  has  been  described  as  its  want. 

These  were  to  be  the  keynotes  for  the  reinvigoration  of  Church  life. 
Old  and  worn-out  structures  had  to  be  replaced,  and  new  and  better 
systems  had  to  be  worked  enthusiastically  by  active  and  committed 
churchmen.24  The  territorial,  rather  than  congregational,  responsi- 
bilities of  parishes  were  to  be  stressed,  as  was  the  reduction  in  or 
removal  of  “the  multiplication  of  weak  and  poorly-equipped 
centres”  among  the  mission  stations  and  quoad  sacra  churches; 
there  was  a call  for  localities  to  develop  direct  welfare  work  and 
to  capitalise  on  the  new  and  proper  fields  of  work  open  to  women, 

21  c.  of  S.  Schemes,  1890:  General  Commission,  919. 

22  As  reported  in  C.  of  S.  Schemes,  1891:  Religious  Condition  of  the  People,  977. 

23  C.  of  S.  Schemes,  1896:  Religious  Condition  of  the  People,  827. 

24  Ibid.,  828. 
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especially  in  the  most  deprived  areas  of  the  godless  cities.25  There 
had  to  be  planned  and  principled  development,  and  there  had  to 
be  regular  supervision — something  which  immediately  raised  the 
issue  of  presbytery  visitation,  likely  to  be  a very  real  problem  in 
itself:26 

the  impression  which  the  Commission  has  formed  is  that, 
though  the  mind  of  the  Church  may  not  be  prepared  for  any 
radical  change  in  the  existing  system,  it  is  prepared  for  a more 
effective  realization  of  the  responsibilities  of  Presbyteries  for 
the  parishes  within  their  bounds. 

In  fact  more  radical  solutions  were  being  discussed.  As  had 
happened  in  similar  discussions  in  the  mid-1880s,  a revival  of  the 
office  of  Superintendent  was  mooted,  with  its  occupant  an 
Assembly  appointee  reporting  directly  to  the  Assembly,  so  by- 
passing indolent  presbyteries.27  Again,  it  was  suggested  that 
special  visitation  committees  might  be  formed,  to  include  ministers 
and  elders  from  outside  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  whose 
parishes  were  being  visited,  to  avoid  the  well-known  “cosiness”  of 
much  existing  visitation  and  to  ensure  a more  adequate  response 
to  neglect  or  ill-conduct.28 

Time  and  again  in  its  reports  the  Commission  found  occasion 
to  regret  “the  vast  amount  of  spiritual  inertia”  it  found  in  parishes 
it  visited  and  how  defective  in  “the  wider  Christian  vision”  they 
were;  instead,  it  found  too  often  “a  local  selfishness,  a narrowing 
Congregationalism  [which]  often  stamps  out  the  more  catholic 
aspects  of  the  Church’s  mission”.  All  this  served  to  constrain 
popular  interest  in  the  local  church  and  to  lead  to  misjudgements 
of  the  national  Church’s  wider  mission,  and  was  found  often  where 
there  was  “paucity  of  elders”  or  too  little  use  made  of  those  that 
were  in  post.29  It  was  no  surprise  that  the  Commission  looked  for 
a considerable  strengthening  of  the  eldership  and  of  its  place  in  the 
functioning  of  sessions  and  presbyteries;  indeed,  it  suggested  a new 
order  of  deacons  as  an  additional  lay  presence  in  the  parish 
management,  another  means  of  weakening  ministerial  domination 
where  it  could  be  most  damaging. 

Once  the  Commission  gave  in  its  final  report,  notably  the  next 
move  lay  with  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests:  Church-defence 
and  reform  of  church  organisation  went  hand  in  hand,  the  future 
security  of  the  National  Church  seemingly  tied  to  its  readiness  to 

” Ibid.,  832-33. 

26  Ibid.,  839. 

27  Ibid. , 840. 

2*!bid.,  842. 

29 Ibid.,  852. 
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repair  or  replace  its  ailing  machinery.  And  that  next  move  was  to 
set  up  yet  another  committee,  but  this  time  with  the  significant  title 
of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  and  Church  Reform. 

In  its  turn,  in  1897,  that  committee  produced  a blockbuster  of 
a report.  Indeed,  in  a pastoral  letter  to  all  congregations,  the 
moderator  of  the  Assembly  found  it  politic  to  warn  them  that  “our 
Assembly  had  been  especially  memorable  by  reason  of  the  serious 
desire  which  it  showed  for  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  the 
Church”.30  Certainly,  the  Church  Reform  Committee  had  shown 
seriousness  of  purpose.  It  suggested  a series  of  parliamentary  bills 
which  would  remove  administrative  restraints  on  reform — to  allow 
transportation  of  parishes,  to  end  multi-minister  collegiate 
churches  in  city  centres,  to  reduce  or  remove  the  financial 
insecurities  which  derived  from  the  variability  of  fiars’  prices  and 
the  complex  and  troublesome  problem  of  the  teinds,  and  to  revise 
Confessional  doctrine  in  order  to  remove  unnecessary  theological 
difficulties  “from  the  minds  of  brethren  at  present  dissociated 
from  the  Church”  (this  last  matter  having  been  intermittently 
before  the  Assembly  since  1892). 31  These  were  major  constitutional 
proposals,  but  moderately  argued  for  as  being  generally  agreeable 
to  the  Church  at  large.  The  same  tone  was  adopted  in  the 
suggestions  for  direct  internal  reorganisation:32 

Your  Committee  believe  that  they  present  no  proposal  which 
cannot,  in  view  of  the  facts  [that  is,  the  data  collected  since  1890 
by  the  Commission  on  the  Religious  Condition  of  the  People 
and  others]  be  justified  and  sustained.  ...  It  suggests  only  such 
reforms  as  appear  plainly  called  for,  and  are  at  once 
practicable,  moderate  in  character,  in  harmony  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  and  likely  to  promote  by  divine 
blessing  the  welfare  of  Church  and  nation. 

There  was  indeed  little  that  was  novel  in  the  proposals,  but  they 
formed  an  uncompromising  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  known 
inefficiencies  and  ineffectiveness  of  the  parish  ministry  and  much 
church-work  in  many  localities.  There  was  much  emphasis  on 
improved  training  for  ministers  for  the  challenges  of  a new  age.33 
Students  in  the  Divinity  halls  should  be  educated  in  “homilectics”, 
in  methods  of  mission  work,  and  generally  in  pastoral  theology, 
as  well  as  in  the  practicalities  of  church  law;  new  Institutes  of 
Pastoral  Theology  should  be  set  up  in  conjunction  with  the  Divinity 

,HC.  of  S.  Schemes,  1897:  Moderator’s  Address , p.  xiii. 

31  C.  of  S.  Schemes,  1897:  Church  Reform,  1188. 

32  Ibid. , 1120. 

’3  C.  ofS.  Schemes,  1897:  Church  Reform,  1217;  see  also  C.  of  S.  Schemes,  1981: 
Religious  Condition  of  the  People,  1016-17. 
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halls,  the  Divinity  course  should  be  extended  and  the  theological 
curriculum  updated  to  include  such  subjects  as  Christian  ethics  and 
social  policy.  It  was  even  suggested  that  one  large  and  strong 
Divinity  hall  should  replace  the  existing  four  “duplicates”. 
Meanwhile,  parish  ministers  who  needed  it  should  have  more 
trained  support — from  probationers  who  should  be  ordained 
without  having  appointment  to  a “fixed  charge”,  from  those 
holding  the  revived  office  of  reader  who  should  have  training  in 
social  work  and  mission  work  as  well  as  biblical  training,  and  from 
lay  evangelists  (to  be  admitted  to  church-work  on  a pattern  already 
well  established  in  the  Church  of  England)  as  well  from  more  and 
better-trained  deaconesses  and  parish  sisters.  By  implication  the 
parish  ministry  in  hard-pressed  areas  would  become  an  essentially 
co-operative  enterprise,  and  preferably  not  only  in  hard-pressed 
areas.  Moreover,  all  parish  ministers  were  to  take  their  part  in 
meeting  “the  urgent  need  of  improvement  in  the  methods  and 
organisation  of  our  Sunday  schools”  and  in  persuading  the  youth 
of  the  Church  to  remain  with  them  and  to  take  up  full 
communicant  membership,  while  the  general  question  of  the 
relationship  of  the  National  Church  with  the  teaching  of  religious 
education  in  the  national  public  day-schools  of  Scotland  should  be 
addressed  again.34 

The  report  made  it  clear  that  the  Church  would  secure  such 
changes  in  the  system,  even  more,  secure  the  changes  in  attitude 
that  were  required,  if  the  call  for  better  and  more  exacting 
supervision  of  parishes  were  met:35 

Your  Committee,  recognising  that  their  primary  duty  is  at 
present  to  deal  only  with  the  question  of  the  more  efficient 
superintendence  of  parishes  through  the  existing  courts  of  the 
Church,  recommend  that  the  Assembly  should  exercise  its 
authority  by  ordering  Presbyteries  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
visitation  of  parishes. 

The  report  shrewdly,  and  pointedly,  remarked  that  the  “eager 
desire”  revealed  in  the  Marshall  Lang  Commission  for  a renewal 
of  energetic  presbyterial  supervision  had  not  been  evident  in  its  own 
enquiries — but,  then,  the  Commission  had  reported  the  views 
mainly  of  parishioners  and  office-bearers  whereas  the  returns  to  the 
Committee  had  come  from  presbyteries  and  were  “largely  the  views 
of  ministers”.  The  lesson  was  clear  enough:  the  conservatism  of 
the  parochial  ministry  had  somehow  to  be  broken  and  overcome. 
Hence  the  recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  there  should  be 

14  C.  of  S.  Schemes,  1897:  Church  Reform,  1265. 

35  Ibid.,  1300. 
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detailed  regulations  for  the  annual  visitation  of  parishes  to  be  made 
by  committees  which  should  always  include  synod  representatives 
(not  only  ministers)  from  outside  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery 
whose  parishes  were  under  enquiry,  and  that  reports  of  visitation 
should  be  made  to  Assembly  by  synods  and  not  by  presbyteries: 
the  comfortable  old  system  would  no  longer  be  permitted. 

Quite  extraordinarily,  the  Assembly  of  1897  discussed  the 
report  over  a period  of  four  days,  itself  a signal  of  the  importance 
of  the  occasion  and  also  of  the  persuasive  support  which  it  received 
from  able  and  leading  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  sheer  weight 
of  evidence  brought  forward  to  support  calls  for  action  demanded 
some  positive  response,  even  from  the  most  hesitant  and 
recalcitrant  among  the  ministers.  Thus,  in  matters  which  did  not 
directly  affect  their  own  position  and  standing,  there  was 
movement:  for  example,  it  was  readily  agreed  that  Institutes  of 
Pastoral  Theology  should  be  set  up  for  new  recruits  to  the  ministry, 
and  support  was  given  to  the  proposal  for  a five-year  programme 
of  special  collections  throughout  the  parish  churches  by  which  to 
form  a central  fund  to  pay  for  extended  commitments  in  mission 
and  social  work.  Otherwise,  perhaps  inevitably,  matter  after  matter 
suffered  the  due  process  of  delay  as  it  was  referred  for  report  to 
this  and  that  committee  or  group  of  committees  and  then  often 
referred  again  a second  or  a third  time. 

Even  those  recommendations  which  were  quickly  agreed  could 
take  a long  time  to  be  implemented:  thus,  the  establishment  of 
Institutes  of  Pastoral  Training  and  the  introduction  of  formal  and 
more  systematic  training  in  practical  parish  work  were  not  finally 
accomplished  until  session  1901-02,  although  some  classes  had  been 
informally  offered  earlier.36  Elsewhere  prevarication  ruled,  even 
in  agreeing  so  heartily-supported  and  so  long-demanded  a reform 
as  the  revival  of  serious  presbyterial  visitation.  Certainly  an 
overture  as  early  as  1889  to  this  end  had  been  “not  favourably 
received”  by  the  ministry  and  subsequent  attempts  by  Assemblies 
to  “interfere”  had  been  seen  off;  but  the  reformers  expected  some 
real  change  in  attitude  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  1890-96  Commission.  Instead,  proposals 
incorporating  new  regulations  for  visitations  were  consistently  sent 
back  for  revision  (or,  rather,  for  toning  down).37  Then  in  1901  the 
prospect  of  agreement  seemed  relatively  good,  when  an  overture 
sent  down  under  the  Barrier  Act  was  passed  by  45  to  37  out  of  a 

36  C.  of  S.  Schemes,  1901:  Institutes  of  Pastoral  Training , 1043-47,  describes  the 
developments  since  1897. 

37  See  the  successive  reports  of  the  C.  of  S.  Committee  on  Presbyterial  Visitation 
during  this  period:  the  reports  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Overtures  also  give 
valuable  information  about  the  lack  of  progress  in  this  matter. 
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total  of  84  presbyteries;  yet  the  Assembly  was  persuaded  that  this 
was  too  close  a margin  for  comfort,  and  a somewhat  weaker 
overture  was  formulated.  In  1902  that  came  back,  with  a majority 
in  favour  of  only  39-36,  with  six  presbyteries  demanding  further 
changes;  another  still  weaker  overture  came  back  in  1903,  this  time 
with  the  voting  even  at  42-42,  and  the  reformers  had  to  admit 
defeat— many  of  them  believing  that  the  measure  had  been  so 
watered  down  as  to  be  almost  useless.  The  question  of  the 
representation  of  elders  on  presbyteries  and  synods  was  also 
brought  to  the  Assembly,  with  the  view  to  increase  the  numbers 
who  were  nominated  and  to  improve  the  attendance  of  those 
elected  as  a means  of  weakening  ministerial  domination  of  these 
courts  of  the  Church.  In  1899  a survey  showed  that  only  1 in  6 or 
7 parishes  elected  elders  whom  they  knew  would  be  able  to  attend 
presbytery  meetings,  which  were  all  too  often  arranged  by  the 
minister-majorities  on  them  in  places  and  at  times  which  were 
bound  to  be  inconvenient  if  not  impossible  for  elders  who  had 
secular  employments.  Only  in  1901  did  the  Assembly  obtain 
agreement  that  the  matter  should  go  down  to  presbyteries  for 
consideration  and  comment,  and  there  it  received  some  very  rough 
handling  indeed.  In  this  matter,  as  in  the  business  of  presbyterial 
visitation,  the  reformers  in  the  Assembly  had  little  option  but  to 
retreat,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

By  the  early  years  of  the  new  century,  therefore,  some  of  the 
steam  was  taken  out  of  the  reforming  movement  in  the  Established 
Church,  but  not  only  because  of  the  careful  political  management 
of  conservative-minded  ministers.  The  defeat  of  the  Liberal 
government  in  the  mid- 1890s  did  not  reduce  the  fervour  for 
disestablishment  in  many  quarters  but  it  did  remove  the  possibility 
of  anti-Church  legislation.  The  effect  within  the  Church  was 
quickly  noticeable.  In  1898  as  many  as  760  parishes  did  not  bother 
to  reply  to  an  Assembly  directive  on  Church-defence,38  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  jubilee  celebrations  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1897  (then  in  deep  negotiation  with  the  Free  Church  for 
the  union  which  would  come  in  1900)  failed  to  produce  the  same 
vehemence  of  attack  on  establishment  as  had  those  of  1893. 
Moreover,  there  was  even  some  slight  evidence  that  there  were 
modest  increases  in  membership  and  in  attendance  on  Sunday 
schools.  It  was  no  longer  so  necessary  for  their  opponents  to  let 
themselves  be  dragged  along  in  the  wake  of  the  reformers’ 
enthusiastic  drive  for  change,  and  it  was  seemingly  less  treasonable 
to  take  a contrary  view.  But  most  of  the  major  figures  on  the 
reforming  side  in  the  Establishment  would  live  into  the  1910s,  and 

38  A.  Drummond,  J.  Bulloch,  The  Church  in  Late  Victorian  Scotland,  1874-1900 
(Edinburgh,  1978),  309. 
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it  was  clear  that  the  message  delivered  by  the  Commission  on 
Religious  Instruction  and  the  Committee  on  Legislation  and 
Church  Reform  would  not  be  forgotten. 

There  was  less  opportunity  in  the  Free  Church  before  1900  (and 
in  the  United  Free  Church  thereafter  until  Rainy  died  in  1906  and 
his  opposite  number  in  the  old  U.P.  Church,  Principal  Hutton, 
died  in  1908)  for  ordinary  members  of  Assembly  to  counter  the 
policy-pronouncements  of  the  conveners  of  major  committees  or, 
so  it  appears,  even  to  take  any  significant  part  in  Assembly 
business.  The  British  Weekly  of  7 June  1900,  comparing  the  Free 
and  Established  Assemblies,  noted  how  Rainy  had  “absolutely 
dominated”  the  former  and  how  nobody  in  the  public  meetings 
would  dream  of  opposing  him,  whereas  in  the  other  Assembly  it  was 
even  quite  common  for  amendments  to  be  raised  from  the  floor  of 
the  house  and  to  be  openly  discussed.  Nor  was  this  some  new 
phenomenon.  A Glasgow  minister  in  the  1887  Free  Kirk  Assembly 
was  told  that  he  had  offended  “the  dignity  of  the  House”  by 
bringing  in  a motion  that  conveners  should  not  serve  for  more  than 
three  years.  In  his  speech  he  had  the  temerity  to  state:39 

Take  out  some  twelve  men  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  rest 
counted  for  nothing.  These  twelve  men  formed  an  aristocracy 
within  a church  that  was  professedly  democratic.  He  believed 
that  all  of  them  were  conveners.  A few  might  be  added  for 
certain  other  reasons,  just  as  the  Premier  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  in  constructing  his  cabinet,  had  to  consider 
certain  great  families  apart  from  every  other  qualification. 
These  twelve  were  upon  all  the  committees,  upon  all 
deputations,  absorbing  in  their  persons  both  honour  and  duty. 
They  believed  thoroughly  in  themselves — they  did  not  show 
belief  in  any  other.  They  so  arranged  the  business  of  the  House 
that  they  defied  real  discussion.  The  reports  did  not  come  into 
their  hands  until  the  very  morning  that  the  Assembly  met,  and 
that  rendered  it  impossible  to  examine  or  discuss  them.  Their 
conveners  constituted  themselves  practically  an  irresponsible 
House  of  Lords.  They  must  reform  their  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
certain  that  they  would  never  reform  themselves,  but  would 
oppose  reform  to  the  utmost.  They  would  cry  out,  “Vested 
interests,  the  Church  is  in  danger,  great  is  ‘Diana’.  . . 

And  the  evidence  of  the  1890s  is  clear  enough.  There  was  little  open 
discussion  in  the  Free  Church  to  parallel  the  intensive  debating  ot 
extensive  and  informative  reports  on  non-church-going  and  its 

39  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  1887  [hereafter  F.C.  Proceedings 1,  255. 
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causes  which  so  marked  out  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  that  decade. 
During  the  1890s  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  Rainy  made  the  Free 
Church  uncompromisingly  voluntaryist  and  was  able  with  ease  to 
shrug  off  the  taunts,  from  inside  the  Church  as  well  as  from 
without,  that  he  had  turned  his  back  on  the  inheritance  of  Thomas 
Chalmers,  just  as  he  was  able  to  keep  the  issue  of  disestablishment 
simmering,  ready  to  have  it  boil  over  at  times  that  he  judged  to 
be  apt.  The  major  contribution  to  the  general  debate  on  non- 
church-going  by  a Free  Churchman  was  made  outside  the 
Assembly. 

In  1893,  at  the  height  of  the  jubilee  celebrations,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Robert  Howie  published  an  elaborate  statistical  study  of  The 
Churches  and  the  Churchless  in  Scotland:  facts  and  figures-,  as  might 
be  expected,  he  used  his  data  to  score  points  on  behalf  of  his  own 
denomination  against  the  Established  Church,  but  he  also  intended 
to  shock  his  own  as  well  as  other  churches  into  giving  more  serious 
considerations  to  the  problem  of  irreligion  in  the  land.40  All 
denominations,  he  asserted,  were  suffering  “retrograding”  both  in 
attendances  and  in  membership  (to  the  point  of  having  in  total  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  as  communicant 
members);  and  even  if  numbers  in  Sabbath  schools  were  holding 
up,  there  was  no  security  that  this  would  be  translated  into  the  same 
numbers  of  adult  members.  He  found  the  wealthier  suburbs  in  the 
towns  to  be  overchurched,  and  yet  still  attracted  needless  church- 
planting, while  poorer  working-class  districts  received  too  little 
attention.  Howie  believed  that  all  the  churches,  including  the  Free 
Church,  had  to  show  more  concerted  and  more  aggressive  effort 
in  “compelling”  the  churchless  to  come  in:  to  this  end  he  stressed 
the  need  for  more  attentive  missionizing  of  the  lapsing  districts  and 
the  particular  value  of  house-to-house  visiting  within  recognised 
territorial  divisions,  and  he  demanded  that  conspicuous  cases  of 
ministerial  inefficiency  could  not  be  ignored  and  suffered  to  exist 
since  they  brought  irreparable  damage  to  the  cause  of  organised 
religion;  and  he  called  on  all  churches  to  ensure  that  the  quality 
of  those  ordained  to  their  ministries  was  improved.  Howie’s  data 
were  used,  here  and  there,  to  bolster  Free  Church  arguments  for 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  and  to  glory  in  what  might  be 
the  combined  strength  of  the  union  that  was  being  discussed 

"Published  in  Glasgow.  It  contains  much  elaborate  working  through  of  tables  of 
communicant  membership,  Sabbath  attendances,  Sunday  school  enrolments,  etc., 
using  these  in  various  ways  in  order  to  obtain  “best  estimates”  of  church 
affiliation  in  the  different  denominations.  Howie  has  prefaced  these  tables  with 
an  Introductory  Statement  (pp.  ix-xlii)  which  contains  explanations  of  his 
statistical  techniques  and  his  conclusions,  and  from  which  I have  drawn  the 
commentary  in  this  paragraph. 
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between  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches:  but  his 
warnings  about  the  unchurched  masses  were  lost  to  view  in  the 
expectation  that  an  invigorated  and  strengthened  and  united 
voluntary  church  would  be  well  placed  to  launch  a successful 
campaign  against  irreligion,  backed  by  an  accompanying  period  of 
revival  to  match  those  of  the  late  1850s  and  1870s.  And,  generally, 
any  questioning  of  the  existing  organisation  of  the  church  was  met 
by  comments  about  the  “perfection”  of  the  presbyterian  structure, 
if  it  were  worked  properly.  Both  Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
spokesmen  tended  to  push  responsibility  for  meeting  the  problem 
of  non-church-going  away  from  their  Assemblies  and  Synods  down 
into  the  local  courts  and  congregations,  with  the  centre  offering 
some  support  and  perhaps  modest  supervision,  but  providing  no 
clear  direction  and  not  taking  on  any  extended  commitment. 

This  is  clear,  at  least,  in  a number  of  statements  by  Rainy,  who 
also  shied  away  from  any  hint  that  social  deprivation  and  irreligion 
were  so  directly  interrelated  that,  if  the  Church  were  to  set  itself 
to  attack  the  problem  of  non-church-going,  she  must  also — 
perhaps  previously — work  to  overcome  the  social  ills  of  the  day: 
in  1900  we  find  him  asking  “what  influence  the  Church  ought  to 
have  in  connection  with  those  forces  which  corrupt  the 
community — intemperance,  impurity,  the  reckless  chase  after 
gain — and  also  with  those  conditions  of  the  body  politic  which  lay 
heavy  burdens  upon  the  poor?”  and  answering  that  “as  regards  the 
last,  it  is  not  a question  for  the  Church  as  such,  and  those  who 
represent  it,  to  make  themselves  responsible  for  political  theories 
of  redress”.41  In  1900  also,  in  a special  meeting  of  the  U.P. 
Synod,  Hutton  touched  upon  “the  leading  home  matters  of  a social 
kind,  which  already  loom  above  the  horizon,  and  call  for  our 
special  attention  in  the  immediate  future”,  including  friction 
between  employers  and  employed,  drunkenness,  “the  all  important 
problem  of  the  young,  how  to  get  them  dyed  in  Christianity  from 
their  earliest  years”:  there  was  also,  very  particularly, 

the  problem  of  the  so-called  lapsing  and  lasped  masses.  The  new 
conditions  of  life,  the  increasing  migratoriness  of  the  people 
generally,  and  especially  the  concentration  of  population  . . . 
have  sprung  a problem  upon  the  church  which  she  has  not  yet 
solved,  and  scarcely  even  touched.  . . . Now,  how  is  the  problem 
of  the  reclamation  of  the  lapsed  and  lapsing  to  be  solved? 
Certainly  not  by  pandering  to  them  in  the  way  of  increased 
amusements  and  sensational  services.  That  was  not  Christ’s 
method.  Certainly  the  problem  is  not  to  be  met  by  . . . declaring 
that  it  is  the  Church  which  is  wholly  to  blame,  and  that  they 

41  F.C.  Proceedings,  1900,  71. 
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are  entirely  blameless,  and  thus  weakening  or  destroying  their 
sense  of  personal  responsibility.  These  methods  will  only  make 
matters  worse.  . . .42 

In  neither  case,  in  the  wider  view  of  the  relationship  between  social 
problems  and  irreligion  they  would  take  or  in  their  readiness  to  accept 
that  the  churches  (both  men  and  machinery)  had  become  positively 
off-putting  to  the  estranged  masses  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
reformed,  did  the  Established  Church  leaders— in  very  clear 
contrast— wish  to  retain  such  barriers  between  the  social  and  the 
religious  or  wish  to  leave  the  individual  so  blameworthy  in  all 
circumstances  for  his  social  or  religious  condition. 

Yet  in  1902  the  report  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  of  the 
United  Free  Church  was  critical  of  the  way  in  which  selfish 
congregational  interests  worked  against  the  wider  mission  of  the 
Church:  “congregations  which  maintain  missions  of  their  own  are  not 
contributing  to  the  Assembly’s  Home  Mission  enterprise  to  a 
proportionate  extent”;43  and  the  U.F.C.  Committee  on  Youth, 
noting  a drop  in  attendance  in  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes,  for 
once  avoided  putting  this  down  entirely  to  lack  of  parental  control 
and  loss  of  good  home  influence,  but  complained  of  the  inefficiency, 
lack  of  spirit  and  poor  training  of  the  Sabbath  school-teachers.44 
And  the  Committee  on  Church  Life  and  Work,  haunted  by  much 
evidence  of  multitudes  of  the  urban  poor  “living  out  of  all  contact 
with  the  Church  of  Christ”,  proposed  to  make  enquiries  into  the 
problems  of  urban  housing  and  those  other  social  conditions  which 
“affect  the  moral  depression  and  elevation  of  the  masses”  and 
obstruct  their  church-going:  what  is  more,  in  an  effort  to  make  it  plain 
that  these  were  matters  of  essential  concern  to  the  whole  church,  the 
committee  was  given  leave  to  make  regular  visitations  by  its  own 
membership  to  all  presbyteries  and  congregations.45  The  United  Free 
Church  was  apparently  gently  edging  its  way  towards  softening  earlier 
and  harsher  attitudes.  In  1902,  also,  the  moderator  of  the  U.F.C.  was 
Dr  Robert  Howie:  using  data  from  the  1901  census  and  its  evidence  of 
a rising  and  shifting  population — mainly  into  the  already  troublesome 
towns,  he  warned  the  Assembly  that  “to  exist  as  a living  Church,  she 
must  adapt  her  places  and  agencies  to  the  new  environment”,  to  turn 
from  the  wealthy  suburbs  and  to  put  much-needed  effort  into  those 
poorer  urban  districts  marked  out  by  “the  multiplication  of  cases  of 
lapsing”.  But  Howie’s  arguments  had  moved  on  in  the  years  since 
1893;  he  now  demanded  that  his  Church  should  drop  a “suicidal” 

42  Proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  30  October  1900,  34. 

43  Reports  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  1902:  Home 
Mission  I hereafter  U.F.C.  Reports],  2-3. 

44  U.F.C.  Reports,  1902:  Youth  of  the  Church,  9-10. 

45  U.F.C.  Reports,  1902:  Church  Life  and  Work,  2. 
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policy  by  which  “hitherto  church  extension  has  been  left  too  largely 
to  the  individual  effort”  and  set  up  a central  building  fund, 
resourced  by  all  the  parishes  in  the  land  but  with  church-planting  in 
the  hands  of  an  Assembly  committee  which  would  implement  a 
definite  national  plan.46 

By  the  time  the  1903  Assembly  met,  Howie’s  proposal  had  been 
“practically  turned  down”,  some  of  the  larger  presbyteries  having 
shunned  any  attempt  to  divert  their  givings  into  other  hands, 
arguing  that  only  local  agencies  could  properly  assess  the  most 
appropriate  response  to  local  conditions.47  But  this  was  only  one  of 
many  signs  of  distrust  by  lower  courts  in  the  U.F.C.  of 
“interference”  by  the  Assembly  in  the  difficult  early  years  of  the 
union,  the  most  vehement  occurring  in  localities  where  Assembly- 
led  initiatives  to  force  the  unions  of  old  F.C.  and  U.P. 
congregations  met  sharp  opposition.  There  were  ominous  signs  of 
confrontation  developing  when  the  intervention  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1904  on  behalf  of  the  remnant  Free  Church  Continuing 
engrossed  the  newly  united  Church  in  a struggle  for  its  very  survival. 
When  the  worst  of  the  U.F.C.’s  fears  had  been  lifted  in  1905, 
Assembly  committees  at  once  seemed  to  go  on  the  offensive.  In 
particular,  the  report  of  the  Church  Life  and  Work  Committee 
reaffirmed  how  vital  was  the  visitation  scheme  in  providing  a direct 
link  between  congregations  and  the  Assembly  (so  by-passing 
difficult  presbyteries),  and  by  it  “to  impress  a high  standard  of 
administrative  efficiency,  uniformity  in  method  and  standard  . . . 
and  to  induce  devotion  to  the  Church  as  a whole”.48 

With  the  additional  stimulus  of  renewed  secularist  attacks  on  all 
organised  religion,  the  U.F.C.  Assemblies  in  1906-08  launched  into 
serious  debates  about  social,  economic  and  organisational  problems 
which  seemed  to  be  proving  most  hurtful  to  the  Church,  and  in 
October  1907  held  a joint  conference  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
on  methods  of  combatting  lapsing.49  Stung  by  the  shocking 
revelation  that  only  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  Scottish  population  had 
formal  and  practising  membership  of  any  protestant  church,  the 
U.F.C.  Assembly  called  for  the  revival  of  a working  eldership  and 
for  Divinity  students  to  receive  instruction  in  modern  social 
questions.  By  1908,  and  with  the  old  guard  gone,  the  united  church 
was  told  that  its  existing  structures  were  no  longer  fitted  to  meet  the 
devastating  challenge  of  urban  irreligion — and  yet  the  committee 
on  Church  Life  and  Work,  suffering  from  inadequate  financing  as 
were  all  home  mission  committees  of  the  Assembly,  was  forced  to 
plead  with  presbyteries  and  kirk  sessions  to  respond  to  the  most 

46  U.F.C.  Proceedings,  1902,  8-9. 

47  G.  M.  Reith,  Reminiscences  of  the  United  Free  Church  Assembly  (1900-1929),  37. 
4K  U.F.C.  Reports,  1905:  Church  Life  and  Work,  2. 

49  U.F.C.  Reports,  1908:  Church  Life  and  Work. 
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clamant  social  questions  in  the  various  localities.50  Similarly,  it  was 
left  to  presbyteries  to  collect  evidence  on  housing,  labour 
conditions,  pernicious  amusements  and  prostitution  and  then  to 
convince  the  local  secular  authorities  to  enforce  laws  against  them; 
presbyteries  were  also  instructed  to  co-operate  with  agencies  which 
supported  labour  homes  and  rescue  homes  but,  significantly,  not 
“under  present  circumstances”  to  commit  the  Church  in  any  way  to 
responsibility,  especially  financial  responsibility,  for  them;  finally, 
presbyteries  were  directed  to  set  up  their  own  Home  Mission 
Committees  in  order  to  attract  more  money  into  schemes  which 
were  visibly  local,  even  though  such  a proceeding  “robs  the 
presbyterian  constitution  of  the  opportunity  to  work”.  While  the 
chronicler  of  the  U.F.C.  Assemblies  writes  of  1908  that  it  saw  “the 
conscience  of  the  Church  was  gradually  awakening  to  disquieting 
factors  in  the  social  conditions  of  the  people”51  (a  strangely  late 
happening,  we  might  think),  the  financial  and  other  constraints  on 
the  centre — particularly  as  a public,  policy-making  agency — brought 
complaints  that  the  U.F.C.  Assembly  was  curiously  apathetic;  worse 
still,  it  was  argued  that  the  United  Free  Church  could  not  act 
positively  for  the  public  and  social  good  because  it  was  totally 
dependent  on  the  givings  of  middle-class  congregations  whom 
it  dared  not  upset  by  pursuing  wide,  national  and  socially-just 
policies. 

A year  later,  in  1909,  came  a special  report  on  social  and  industrial 
conditions  in  Scotland,  and  the  U.F.  Assembly  determined  that  it 
should  formulate  “a  clearer  understanding  of  its  own 
responsibilities”  in  such  matters,  and  strongly  implied  that  only  a new 
initiative  controlled  from  the  centre  could  restore  the  reputation  of 
the  Church.  One  recommendation  was  for  the  setting  up  of  an 
American-style  Department  of  Church  and  Labour  in  order  “to 
interpret  the  Church  to  the  working-class”;  that  was  too  radical,  but 
it  did  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a Special  Commitee  on  Social 
Problems  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  committees  on  Home 
Mission  and  Christian  Life  and  Work,  began  to  propose  more 
vigorous  programmes  (often  just  as  vigorously  opposed  by 
traditionalists)  combining  evangelism  with  what  could  be  offered  in 
relief  to  the  needy.52  The  reformers  were  aware  that  it  was  important 
at  least  to  reduce  the  dominant  power  of  certain  local  congregations 
and  presbyteries,  yet  until  the  middle  years  of  the  Great  War  this 
triumvirate  of  Assembly  committees  was  kept  on  the  defensive — left 

50  Ibid. 

51  Reith,  Reminiscences , 93. 

52  U.F.C.  Reports,  1909:  Church  Life  and  Work,  6-13,  and  U.F.C.  Reports,  1910: 
Special  Committee,  1-7;  see  also  the  discussion  of  the  background  to  these 
developments  in  D.  C.  Smith,  Passive  Obedience  and  Prophetic  Protest;  social 
criticism  in  the  Scottish  Church,  1830-1945  (New  York,  1987),  343-51. 
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to  bemoan  their  inadequate  funding  and  support  in  comparison 
with  what  was  so  willingly  given  to  foreign  missions.  Again  and 
again,  these  reformers  called  on  the  name  and  writings  of  Thomas 
Chalmers  to  underline  their  Church’s  national  inheritance  and 
national  duty,  to  combat  restrictive  Congregationalism  in  mission 
work,  and  to  highlight  the  necessity  for  central  funding  for  well- 
directed  and  coherent  schemes  in  poorer  districts  which  alone  could 
begin  to  win  back  the  lapsed  and  the  lapsing.53 

The  Social  Problems  Committee  had  to  move  warily,  and  its 
reports  to  Assembly  in  the  early  years  of  its  existence  brought 
heated  responses  from  those  who  fiercely  doubted  “whether  the 
Church  has  a function  in  these  matters  at  all”.  When  in  1911  the 
committee  sponsored  a conference  and  then  the  publication  of  its 
proceedings  on  the  subject  of  The  Churches’  Task  in  Social 
Reform ,54  it  showed  the  tightrope  on  which  it  walked.  The  topic, 
it  was  ingenuously  said,  was  one  on  which  the  U.F.  Church  had  “the 
duty  to  express  its  mind”  but  which  had  not  been  discussed  in  the 
ordinary  Church  courts  “because  of  pressure  of  business”;55  then  it 
was  claimed  that  direct  investigation  and  treatment  of  “social 
problems  affecting  religious  life”  were  outside  the  sphere  of  the 
three  committees  of  the  U.F.C.  which  had  responsibilities  in  home 
mission.56  It  was  underlined  that  the  speakers  were  not  all  U.F.C. 
members,  and  in  italics  came  the  note  that  the  speakers  alone  were 
responsible  for  the  statements  printed  in  the  book:  the  conference 
had  only  been  intended  to  suggest  how  the  Church  might  “help  in 
the  social  and  religious  regeneration  of  the  nation”.57  This  same 

53  Perhaps  not  surprising  when  one  of  the  most  prominent  reformers  was  J.  Wilson 
Harper  of  Alloa,  a devoted  writer  on  Chalmers  and  on  the  application  of  Chalmers’ 
social  ideals  in  contemporary  Scotland. 

54  Published  in  Edinburgh  in  1912:  the  subjects  included  were  employment,  industrial 
legislation,  housing,  civic  guilds,  poor  relief  and  the  Poor  Law  Report,  the  Charity 
Organisation,  and  the  moralisation  of  trade  and  commerce. 

55  Preface  (J.  D.  Robertson),  5. 

56  Foreword  (R.  J.  Drummond),  7. 

57  Preface,  5.  There  were  others  who  wished  to  advance  matters  further  and  more 
quickly.  The  Rev.  Millar  Patrick  of  Perth— why  were  Perth  ministers  so  active  in 
trying  to  develop  church-based  social  services  (see  Rev.  Robert  Oswald  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  p.  227)?— in  1912  was  determined  that  something  better,  more 
practically-inclined,  than  the  Committee  on  Social  Problems  should  be  established. 
He  wanted  “a  specially-equipped  department  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  social 
service”  for  otherwise  the  “new  lines  of  social  service  already  opened  up  by  the 
Church  cannot  be  fully  developed”  and  there  was  “great  need  for  a skilled 
authority”.  Significantly,  he  warned  that  the  “United  Free  Church  cannot  lag 
behind  the  other  Churches”  (as  it  was  lagging  behind  the  Established  Church  in 
Perth)  and  that  “it  would  be  deplorable  if,  instead  of  leading  the  van,  the  Church 
lagged  unwillingly,  hestitatingly,  shall  1 say  pusillanimously,  in  the  rear”.  The 
political  and  religious  conservatives  in  the  Assembly  won  the  vote,  narrowly  yet 
sufficiently  to  bury  this  suggestion  for  good.  (U.F.C.  Proceedings , 1912,  241-245.) 
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tentativeness,  especially  in  public  pronouncements,  continued  into 
the  years  of  war.  In  1913  the  committee  was  still  content  to  declare 
that  its  main  function  was  to  secure  “increased  care,  accuracy, 
diligence  and  competence  in  the  collection  and  collation  of 
information”,58  but  may  have  done  so  in  order  to  divert  criticism 
in  Assembly  that  it  was  acting  beyond  its  remit  and  was  dragging 
the  U.F.C.  into  difficult  debates  and  public  controversies  over 
questions  of  its  social  policy. 

By  1915  there  is  much  more  vigorous  and  assertive  flavour 
about  the  reports  from  the  three  home  mission  committees  in  the 
united  church,  and  in  the  conveners’  and  committee  members’ 
speeches  in  Assembly.  In  that  year  the  Home  Mission  Committee 
warned  of  the  large  numbers  who  not  only  had  “no  vital 
connection”  with  any  church  but  also,  while  neither  atheist  nor 
agnostic,  “have  no  use  for  the  Church”  and  no  time  for  its  “cold 
and  poor  fellowship,  its  formal  and  worthless  brotherhood,  its  stale 
and  uninspiring  services”,  an  unequivocal  challenge  which  “the 
whole  Church”  had  to  address.59  The  effectiveness  of  much  of 
what  was  done  in  the  mission  field  was  under  new  scrutiny,  in  one 
instance  the  Assembly  being  warned  “the  time  is  ripe  for  the 
institution  of  some  central  organisation  connected  with  the  Church 
where  young  men  and  women  could  be  trained  for  mission  work  in 
the  home  fields”,60  in  a plain  attempt  to  shame  the  Assembly  into 
matching  institutions  like  the  Deaconess  Hospital  and  other  home- 
training agencies  long  established  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Assembly  and  controlled  directly  by  it.  In  1916  the  Social  Problems 
Committee  was  given  a new  and  securer  status  when  it  became  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Church  and  its  remit  was  extended  to 
include  watching  over  “new  conditions  arising  from  the  War”.  In 
fact,  neither  development  brought  much  change:  economic 
conditions  at  home  improved  during  the  period  of  war — there  was 
available  employment,  better  levels  of  wages,  less  destitution — and 
the  character  of  the  social  problems  altered,  to  profligacy,  war-time 
racketeering,  blind-alley  employments,  sexual  immorality.  While 
there  was  anxiety  over  the  fall  in  accessions  to  church  membership 
from  the  still  falling  rolls  of  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes,  with 
so  many  men  away  on  military  duty  and  so  many  women  in  work 
away  from  home  the  levels  of  non-church-going  had  become  even 
more  difficult  to  judge.  For  some,  however,  the  problem  became 
rather  less  worrying  as  they  clung  to  an  often-expressed  hope  that 
in  the  aftermath  of  conflict  a new  age  of  religious  enthusiasm  and 

58  U.F.C.  Reports,  1913:  Social  Problems,  1. 

59  U.F.C.  Reports,  1915:  Home  Mission,  17. 

60  U.F.C.  Reports,  1916:  Central  Fund,  19. 
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attachment  would  dawn.  And  the  conveners  of  the  three  home 
mission  committees  were  roundly  condemned  as  Jeremiahs  when 
they  attempted  to  present  a more  realistic  view.  Even  the  news  from 
France  of  the  fighting  men’s  low  opinion  of  the  churches  in  Britain, 
from  the  experience  they  had  themselves  had  of  organised  religion 
in  pre-war  days,  was  very  differently  interpreted  by  those  back 
home.61 

Yet  the  issue  of  non-church-going  was  kept  in  the  forefront  at 
Assembly  after  Assembly,  not  for  itself  so  much  as  for  the 
constitutional  and  organisational  arguments  which  it  gave  rise  to  in 
Glasgow.  The  urban  sprawl  of  Glasgow  had  long  offered  all  the 
churches  a dreadful  and  dreaded  missionary  challenge:  and  the 
U.F.C.  Assembly  in  1912  and  1913  was  shaken  by  vivid  reporting 
of  the  appalling  religious  situation  there,62  at  a time  when 
Lowland  Scotland  generally  was  suffering  deeper  and  deeper  losses 
in  membership  and  when  the  Assembly  was  told  that  “the  lack  of 
spiritual  interest  over  the  land  amounts  almost  to  a crisis”.63  All 
attempts  to  introduce  reforms  were  again  met  by  the  claim  that  the 
machinery  was  perfect  or  by  expectations  of  an  imminent  revival 
which  would  resolve  everything.  For  once,  in  1913,  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  did  not  shirk  the  issue.  So  appalled  was  it  by 
the  situation  that  it  set  up  its  own  Glasgow  Home  Mission 
Executive  to  oversee  the  task  there;  and,  almost  at  once  and  then 
with  increasing  antagonism,  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  (already 
armed  with  its  own  Home  Mission  Committee)  argued  that  this 
intervention  was  unnecessary64  and,  more  important,  that  it  was 
“inconsistent  with  the  whole  genius  and  practice  of 
Presbyterianism  . . . the  responsibility  must  remain  the  presbytery’s 
and  the  control  the  presbytery’s  too”.65  The  sharp  exchanges 
between  the  Assembly  Committee  and  the  local  presbytery  spilled 
over  into  debates  in  the  Assemblies  of  1914-16,  and  occasion  was 
taken  by  some  Glasgow  members  to  deliver  bitter  and  unrestrained 

61  A leading  U.F.C.  radical,  the  Rev.  A.  Herbert  Gray,  was  one  of  the  first  Scottish 
ministers  to  write  of  his  saddening  experience  in  France  among  men  ignorant  of 
Christianity  and  very  critical  of  the  Church,  when  neither  should  nor  needed  to 
have  been  the  case  if  the  Church  had  fulfilled  its  responsibilities  to  them.  And  by 
1916  an  earlier  expectation  that  war  would  have  hugely  increased  attendances  at 
church  services  had  had  to  be  jettisoned. 

62  U.F.C.  Reports,  1913:  Home  Mission— Special  Report  on  Glasgow , Appendix 
V1B,  4-6. 

63  U.F.C.  Reports,  1914:  Social  Problems— The  Problem  of  the  City , 1-22. 

M Ibid.,  9. 

65  U.F.C.  Reports,  1913:  Home  Mission— Special  Report  on  Glasgow,  App.  V1B, 
10-11. 
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attacks  on  the  creeping  domination  of  Assembly  Committees  in 
local  affairs. 

This  suspicion  of  the  Assembly  was  to  remain  strong  in  the 
United  Free  Church,  and  even  those  most  convinced  of  the  need  for 
more  central  supervision  and  direction,  in  order  to  begin  to  meet 
the  problems  of  indifference  and  irreligion,  found  they  had  to 
move  slowly  and  gently.  As  late  as  1919,  the  U.F.  Committee  on 
the  Present  Situation  as  Affected  by  the  War  (which  had  on  it  a 
good  sprinkling  of  convinced  reformers)  still  accepted  that  “the 
Church  cannot  in  its  corporate  capacity  undertake  the  tasks  of 
Social  and  Industrial  Reconstruction  so  clamantly  demanded  in  this 
troubled  time”66  and  tamely  suggested  to  the  Assembly  that  it 
should  remit  to  the  Home  Mission  Committee  the  oversight  of 
“local  efforts  to  bring  the  influence  of  Christian  principle  to  bear 
on  the  masses  in  our  industrial  districts”.67  This  weakness  at  the 
centre  was  to  remain  for  some  time,  inhibiting  attempts  to  convert 
general  statements  of  policy  and  intent  into  practical  measures  to 
combat  irreligion  or  to  relieve  social  ills. 

Yet  there  were  hints  of  the  coming  of  change.  In  1918, 
according  to  Dr  George  Reith,  there  arrived  the  era  of 
“comparatively  youthful  Moderators”68  when  R.  J.  Drummond 
took  the  chair  at  Assembly  (though  by  then  he  had  served  14  years 
in  the  U.P.  and  U.F.C.  ministry),  to  be  followed  in  1921  by  Adam 
Philip  of  Invergowrie  whom  Reith  described  as  the  first  country 
minister  to  be  called  to  the  moderatorship  since  1900. 69  Reith 
remarked  too  on  the  greater  part  which  elders  had  begun  to  play 
in  Assembly  debates  and  on  the  increasingly  independent  line — 
independent  of  their  minister  colleagues,  that  is — they  took  in  the 
later  years  of  the  war,  for  instance  in  discussions  about  the 
admission  of  women  to  diaconates  and  to  kirk  sessions70  or  in 
arguing  for  the  swift  translation  of  war-time  co-operation  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  into  union.  But  for  all  that,  older  attitudes 
remained,  not  least  in  Reith  himself  who  was  greatly  upset  by  Dr 
John  Young,  a long-term  ex-U.P.  social  reformer,  when  he  spoke 
to  the  Assembly  of  1917  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Present  Situation  as  Affected  by  the  War. 

Young  and  his  committee  had,  in  Reith’s  view,  done  a great 
disservice  to  their  Church  in  presenting  a highly  critical  and 
“gloomy  and  pessimistic”  account  of  the  religious  condition  of  the 
country;  he  found  it  quite  unacceptable  that  a committee  of  the 

66  U.F.C.  Reports,  1919:  Committee  on  . . . War , 9. 

67  Ibid.,  10. 

68  Reith,  Reminiscences,  191. 

69  Ibid.,  229. 

711  E.g.  U.F.C  Proceedings,  1917,  188-89. 
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Church  should  “defile  its  own  nest”;  and  Young  was  upbraided  for 
his  tendency  “to  seek  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  unhappy 
features  of  the  situation  in  the  defections  and  derelictions  of  the 
Church”,  as  well  as  for  arguing  the  matter  “as  though  God  was  not 
in  charge  of  the  world”.71  Despite  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
report,  Reith  claimed  that  it  “did  not  represent  the  true  situation” 
and  was  anxious  about  the  character  of  a debate  which  had  turned 
“perilously  near  the  political”;  more  generally,  in  Reith’s 
opinion,72 

It  is  no  part  of  the  duties  of  Assembly  Committees  to  supply 
hostile  critics  with  ammunition  for  their  campaign  against  the 
Church,  nor  to  assume  that  the  evils  afflicting  social  and 
material  relations  are  due  to  her  unfaithfulness.  To  do  so  is  to 
ignore  the  history  of  the  past  and  to  traduce  the  spirit  of  the 
present. 

Reith  would  have  taken  little  comfort  from  the  report  to  the  same 
Assembly  in  1917  from  the  Committee  on  Social  Problems;  this 
suggested  that  “the  onset  of  war  may  have  saved  Scotland  and  its 
churches  from  the  imminent  calamity  of  social  and  political 
revolution”  and  that  “the  Church  must  not  now  lose  the 
unexpected  opportunity  to  restore  themselves  in  public  favour  by 
taking  a clear  stance  in  matters  of  social  reform”.73  For  Reith, 
and  for  so  many  others,  the  Church’s  salvation  and  the  country’s 
salvation  would  come  by  holding  on  to  traditional  attitudes  and 
traditional  methods,  and  these  well-worked  (not  meddling  with 
historical  presbyterian  structures,  nor  currying  “public  favour”  by 
trying  to  blur  old  distinctions  between  the  social  and  the  religious) 
would  alone  restore  Scotland  to  a faithful  and  church-going 
country. 

Even  R.  J.  Drummond  in  his  moderator’s  address  in  1918,  for 
all  his  earlier  speeches  in  favour  of  internal  reforms  and  of  giving 
the  Church  a very  positive  role  in  social  reform  in  order  to  reach 
out  better  to  the  unchurched,  seems  to  have  felt  obliged  to  take 
what  was  for  him  an  unlikely  standpoint.  Faced  with  dismal  reports 
in  the  Assembly  about  the  decreasing  levels  of  attachment  to  the 
Church,  Drummond  countered  by  saying:74 

We  may  grow  very  despondent  over  statistics  of  membership, 
of  Sabbath  school  scholars  or  the  unhappy  gulf  between  school 
and  membership  of  the  Church,  just  as  we  grow  unduly  jubilant 

71  Reith,  Reminiscences,  188. 

72  Ibid. 

7J  U.F.C.  Reports,  1917:  Social  Problems,  5. 

74  U.F.C.  Reports,  1918:  Moderator’s  closing  address,  302. 
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over  financial  increase.  Frankly,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
excites  me  very  much.  They  do  not  seem  to  me  the  best 
materials  on  which  to  judge.  They  are  surfacy,  not  deep.  . . . 

A few  years  before,  Dr  James  Stalker  of  Aberdeen,  writing  as  a 
Free  Churchman  in  a collection  of  essays  on  Non-Church-Going, 
had  been  at  pains  to  declare  that  mere  membership  figures  were 
worth  nothing  against  the  “known”  sympathetic  feelings  of 
“working  men  and  families  in  Scotland”,  even  when  they  had  no 
visible  connection  with  the  Church  and  gave  no  public 
demonstration  of  those  feelings.75  This  view,  peculiar  to  himself  in 
the  published  symposium,  may  not  be  very  surprising  in  Stalker,  but 
it  seems  very  odd  that  it  should  have  been  followed  by  Drummond, 
who  had  long  been  a leading  light  on  a Social  Problems  Committee 
which  had  instituted  surveys  in  order  to  gain  data  on  deprivation  and 
its  associated  lapsing  in  urban  and  industrial  districts  in  Scotland. 
Yet  Drummond  was  to  continue  in  this  vein  in  his  address,  when  he 
took  issue  also  with  the  uncomfortable  conclusions  of  an  enquiry 
into  The  Army  and  Religion,  about  which  Professor  David  Cairns 
had  spoken  in  the  Assemblies  of  1917  and  1918  and  elsewhere.76 
That  enquiry  concluded  that  servicemen  in  France  had  in  profusion 
only  the  haziest,  most  ill-informed  and  often  perversely  wrong- 
headed notions  about  the  Christian  faith  and  also  the  most 
embittered  and  critical  views  about  organised  religion  in  Britain. 
And  these  were  mostly  men  who  had  in  the  past  two  decades  had 
experience  of  religious  education  in  their  day  schools  as  well  as  by 
attending  Sabbath  schools,  if  little  direct  contact  with  the  teaching  of 
the  churches:  Cairns  accepted  these  findings  and  concluded  that  “we 
have  got  to  realise  that  there  is  something  deeply  wrong”  when  the 
great  mass  of  those  servicemen  “have  very  little  use  for  the  Christian 
Church  at  all”.77 

Apparently  in  the  effort  to  bolster  confidence  in  his  hearers 
Drummond  quoted  from  two  letters  he  had  received  from  the 
Front.  The  first  included  many  of  the  criticisms  of  Cairns’  enquiry: 
Church  worship  was  too  formal,  lacking  in  any  personal  element, 
provided  “too  little  give  and  take,  and  was  too  one-sided”. 

' W.  Forbes  Gray  (ed.).  Non  Church-Going:  its  reasons  and  remedies  (Edinburgh, 
1911),  70-82.  The  contrast  of  approach  and  in  attitudes  to  non-church-going 
between  Stalker  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  representative.  Dr  Thomas  Martin, 
is  very  revealing. 

76  Published  in  London  in  1919,  but  the  main  conclusions  were  by  then  already  well 
known:  Cairns  in  Scotland  and  other  members  of  the  committee  which  had  taken 
the  survey  were  making  speeches  about  their  findings  as  early  as  1917  and  also 
writing  journal  articles  on  the  topic.  It  is  pretty  well  certain  that  Cairns  wrote  the 
major  part  of  the  text  at  least. 

11  U.F.C.  Proceedings,  1917,  178. 
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Drummond’s  response  to  it  was  that  it  wrongly  identified  the 
Church  with  the  ministry.  That  letter,  he  believed,  could  be 
disregarded  in  the  light  of  the  second:  received  later  from  the 
same — but  professedly  wiser— man,  this78 

so  far  from  being  critical  was  the  statement  of  the  other  side. 
The  terrible  responsibilities  of  the  people  for  their  indifference 
to  religion  and  neglect  of  the  Church  in  the  days  of  prosperity, 
their  discovery  under  the  dark  clouds  of  war  an  aching  need, 
with  nothing  in  themselves  to  supply  it,  and  patently  finding  an 
excuse  for  themselves  by  blaming  the  Church.  ...  It  is 
reassuring  to  read  letters  like  that.  It  reveals  the  spirit  of  men 
whose  ideas  you  would  never  get  by  any  questionnaire. 

Here  again  it  is  the  readiness  to  be  selective  in  accepting  evidence 
which  is  remarkable,  the  readiness  to  believe  that  which  is  most 
acceptable.  It  all  hangs  heavy  with  that  odour  of  perfection  which 
so  many  found,  or  wished  themselves  into  finding,  in  the  “Church 
of  the  people”,  no  matter  how  substantial  might  be  the  data  on 
which  to  question  either  the  working  efficiency  of  the  organisation 
or  its  popular  appeal.  It  was  a vision  of  the  Church  which  put  up 
barriers  against  change,  not  least  among  those  that  assumed  that  all 
that  was  needed  was  a reinvigoration  of  the  existing  structure. 
Hence  the  Church  was  not  to  be  confused  with  the  ministry — there 
might  be  a call  for  better  men,  but  not  for  different  structures  (in 
which  the  position  and  responsibilities  of  presbyteries  were  to 
remain  inviolate). 

Even  relatively  minor  administrative  reforms  were  to  be 
suspected,  the  more  so  if  there  were  any  hint  that  they  might  be  used 
to  transfer  status  and  power  from  presbyteries  or  congregations.  A 
special  committee  in  1916  suggested  that  the  rising  tide  of  irreligion 
and  immorality  might  be  contained  or  turned  if  those  U.F. 
Committees  which  focused  most  strongly  on  retrieving  the  immoral 
or  the  indifferent  (Church  Life  and  Work,  and  Public  Morals; 
Home  Mission;  Social  Problems;  Temperance)  became  sub- 
committees of  a new  powerful,  overarching  central  agency  which 
would  be  able  to  synchronise  their  work  and  restrain 
overlapping.79  Within  a year  this  proposition  had  been  sunk 
without  trace,  apparently  because  there  were  problems  about  the 
pooling  of  financial  resources  and  control  over  tied  funds,  but 
mainly  because  the  well-rehearsed  distaste  for  giving  directive 
powers  to  central  agencies  still  reigned  in  the  Church.  Even  a move 
a year  or  two  earlier  to  obtain  a full-time  secretary  to  be  shared  by 

78  U.F.C.  Proceedings,  1918,  302. 
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the  Social  Problems  and  Church  Life  Committees  had  been 
similarly  turned  down,  with  claims  that  the  appointment  was 
necessary  for  the  more  effective  working  of  the  committees 
unheard  against  the  anxieties  that  it  would  confer  unwarranted 
status  and  authority  (prominent  in  a return  from  the  presbytery  of 
Glasgow).  It  is  notable  also  that  matters  affecting  the  oversight  and 
discipline  of  ministers  tended  to  be  reserved  from  public  view,  even 
routine  matters  which  had  no  legal  consequences. 

Thus  until  as  late  as  1916  reports  to  U.F.C.  Assemblies  on  the 
presbyterial  supervision  of  parishes  were  not  printed  (and  were 
noted  in  the  published  reports  as  withheld  because  they  were 
“private”),  and  any  discussion  that  was  admitted  into  the  printed 
Proceedings  of  the  Assemblies  was  perfunctory  and  uninformative. 
After  1916  extract  reports  and  some  commentary  were  circulated 
by  the  committee,  but  these  in  turn  were  found  to  be  so  unhelpful 
(welcome  as  any  information  had  been  at  first)  that  the  Assembly 
was  asked  to  “set  a good  example  by  giving  a larger  and  better 
place  in  the  deliberations  of  this  House  to  this  extremely  important 
matter,  and  a good  deal  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received”.80  But,  among  the  lower  courts  old  habits  died  hard. 
Even  in  1920,  1921  and  1922,  the  United  Free  Assemblies — while 
obtaining  somewhat  better  information,  enough  at  least  to  use  it  as 
a basis  for  complaint — still  heard  of  presbyteries  failing  miserably 
in  their  duties  in  the  matter,  and  struggled  to  find  some  way  to 
make  them  conform,  or  perhaps  find  some  alternative  system  of 
supervision,  at  a time  when  there  was  “urgent  need  for  the  highest 
efficiency  in  every  department  of  Church  work”.  In  truth,  since  the 
union  of  1900,  the  ability  of  the  lower  courts  of  the  Church  to 
thwart  the  Assembly  had  hardly  been  dimmed. 

An  extraordinary  episode  in  the  Assembly  of  1919  brought 
plainly  to  the  surface  yet  another  argument  which  could  be  used  in 
order  to  stymie  moves  to  make  any  changes,  however  needful  they 
might  be  or  however  little  difference  they  might  actually  make,  in 
the  existing  organisation  of  the  U.F.  Church.  At  that  Assembly  an 
exasperated  Coatbridge  minister  introduced  an  overture  to  remove 
synods  from  the  ecclesiastical  structure  because  they  did  “no 
practical  good  in  the  life  of  the  Church”;  it  is  reported  that  he  and 
his  seconder  were  received  in  total  silence.8'  In  Church  law,  they 
maintained,  synods  were  required  to  exercise  “general  supervision 
of  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  their  bounds”  but  “who  ever 
heard  of  a synod  undertaking  such  supervision?”  No  doubt  the 
silent  outrage  increased  when  the  speaker  suggested  that  the 
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Assembly  s first  task  should  be  to  “enquire  into  the  religion  and 
morals  of  the  synod  that  refused  to  carry  out  its  own  duties”;  since 
it  was  well  known  that  it  was  a difficult  thing  to  get  a presbytery 
to  be  active  in  visitation  or  in  mission  or  in  church  extension,  then 
“how  much  more  in  the  case  of  a synod  which  never  looked  at  the 
matter  at  all?  ...  the  thing  is  dead,  let  them  bury  it”.  The 
Assembly  gave  the  overture  short  shrift  and  was  to  vote  it  down 
easily,  but  the  limited  discussion  which  is  reported  offered  little  of 
substance  in  the  way  of  contrary  argument  (though  some  heat), 
except  for  one  contribution  that  was  to  be  greeted  with  great 
applause:82  “it  was  inopportune  for  the  proposal  to  be  brought 
forward  . . . more  especially  after  what  had  taken  place  already  that 
day  with  a view  to  the  reconstruction  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland  ...  no  obstacle  ought  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  the 
negotiating  Churches”.  Here,  in  the  revived  union  discussions,  was 
a wonderful  trump  card,  all  but  guaranteed  to  stop  meddling 
reformers— and  it  would  be  found  just  as  useful  to  those  in  the 
Established  Church  (especially  the  High  Church  party  there)  who 
for  their  own  purposes  wanted  to  keep  their  negotiating  position 
unchanged.  What  then  of  the  Establishment? 

In  general,  the  opponents  of  internal  reform  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  after  c.  1900  proved  to  be  less  organised  and  certainly  less 
strident  than  their  counterparts  in  the  United  Free  Church.  They  had 
a problem,  in  fact,  which  did  not  face  their  opposite  numbers, 
namely  that  the  Established  Church  had  already  produced  a 
recognised  template  for  reform  in  the  mid- 1890s.  In  reasserting  its 
position  as  the  National  Church  as  a defence  against  disestablish- 
ment, it  had  been  drawn  into  announcing  what  was  in  effect  a public 
manifesto  by  which  it  hoped  to  win  back  the  people  into  Church- 
attachment,  and  in  Marshall  Lang’s  words  in  1900  had  accepted 
“that  the  social  conditions  and  wants  of  the  day  impose  on  them  the 
obligation  to  recast  many  of  its  agencies”.83  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  in 
his  turn  in  1901,  reminded  the  Assembly  that  “all  our  history,  all  our 
sentiments  will  not  avail  us,  if  our  institutions  are  not  worked  so  as 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Scotland  . . . the  whole  people 
of  Scotland”.84  And  in  1901  too  the  Church  Interests  Committee, 
intending  both  to  reaffirm  that  national  character  and  commitment 
of  the  Church  and  also  to  retain  the  possibility  of  by-passing 
recalcitrant  and  indolent  presbyteries,  stressed  the  value  there 
would  be  to  the  Assembly  and  to  the  Church  at  large  in  ensuring 
that  the  major  Assembly  Committees  kept  directly  in  touch  with 
every  parish  in  the  land. 
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These  early  years  in  the  century  were  much  occupied  in 
Assembly  with  discussions  of  how  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
how  to  eliminate  barriers  to  the  effectiveness  of  home  missionary 
agencies.  There  is  perceptible  in  the  records  of  the  Established  and 
United  Free  Assemblies  in  this  period  a difference  in  standpoint 
adopted  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  churches.  In  the  U.F.C.  there 
remained  more  of  that  older  view  of  non-church-going:  that  this 
turning  away  from  the  spiritual  was  a prior  factor  in  an  individual’s 
sliding  into  criminality  or  immorality  or  destitution,  and  that  the 
reasons  for  lapsing  were  to  be  sought  in  the  individual  rather  than 
in  the  working  of  impersonal  social  or  economic  factors  upon  him. 
In  the  Established  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  there  appeared  to  be 
a general  sense  that  the  improvement  of  an  individual’s  social 
conditions,  as  a first  step  in  drawing  their  victims  away  from 
pressures  which  led  to  crime,  prostitution  and  the  like,  also  would 
bring  them  back  to  church  attendance  and  adherence.  There  would 
have  been  agreement  in  the  Church  with  the  general  tenor  of 
Donald  Macleod’s  comment  in  the  Home  Mission  debate  in  the 
Assembly  of  1900:85 

We  believe  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  we  dare 
not  limit  the  term  to  mere  preaching.  The  Gospel  has  to  be  lived 
out.  ...  A true  Home  Mission  ought  to  embrace  within  its 
sphere  of  interests  the  work  of  Christian  legislation  . . . 
calculated  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  social 
and  moral  miseries  take  their  rise.  The  Home  Mission  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  should  be  in  the  forefront,  giving  stimulus 
and  guiding  to  every  movement  which  has  the  social  and 
religious  elevation  of  the  people  as  its  aim. 

In  1903  the  editor  of  The  Layman’s  Book  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  aware  there  of  a “new 
symptom  of  awakening’’,  when  a Perth  minister,  Robert  Oswald, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Assembly  to  support  several  practical 
initiatives  there  in  social  work — a home  for  inebriates,  a labour 
colony,  and  a rescue  home.86  That  led  in  the  next  Assembly  to  an 
agreement  (not  passed  without  some  signs  of  disapproval)  to  set  up 
a Social  Work  Committee,  in  the  belief  that  the  extension  of  these 
activities  could  prove  a vital  weapon  in  the  troublesome  battle 
against  urban  irreligion  and  faithless  immorality.  In  1903  the 
Assembly  had  been  told  that  “if  they  were  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  lapsed  masses,  they  must  get  hold  of  the  children”;87  but  that 
did  not  absolve  the  Church  from  making  what  efforts  it  could  to 
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get  in  touch  with  their  parents— and  for  that,  practical  social  work 
might  be  very  valuable.  In  answer  to  some  waverers  in  the 
Assembly  of  1904,  Donald  Macleod  argued  that  they  must  “risk 
failure  than  do  nothing”  and  went  on  to  insist  that  the  Church 
must  show  itself  to  be  composed  of  “human  beings  in  touch  with 
the  wants  of  the  people”,  especially  in  those  urban  districts  where 
so  many  “have  lost  their  spiritual  appetite  . . . and  are  sunk  in  a 
state  of  religious  indifference”.88  To  such  people  the  Church  was 
no  more,  no  better  and  no  worse,  than  the  ministers,  missionaries, 
parish  sisters  and  members  who  came  among  them. 

The  Social  Work  Committee’s  report  to  the  Assembly  of  1905 
also  suggests  some  contrast  with  attitudes  that  appear  to  have  been 
so  dominant  in  the  United  Free  Church:  “central  agencies”,  it  said, 
“will  focus  much  indefinite  feeling  throughout  the  Church  and 
direct  it  on  to  practical  lines”  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to 
“spiritualise  socialism”.89  Even  that  seems  to  have  brought  no 
furious  opposition:  indeed,  criticism  in  the  Established  Assembly 
(which  was  vociferous  enough  on  occasion)  of  the  recent  excursion 
into  practical  social  work,  or  the  intention  to  give  it  central 
direction  and  some  central  financing,  was  muted  and  hesitant:  even 
if  funding  was  to  be  kept  on  a knife  edge,  that  was  true  of  nearly 
all  the  Church  schemes.  It  may  have  been  a reassurance  to  its 
opponents  to  have  heard  in  the  Social  Work  report  of  1905  that  the 
committee’s  main  function  was  “to  reach  those  who  would  not  go 
to  Church”:  Donald  Macleod,  ever  active,  explained  that  such  new 
initiatives  were  loudly  called  for  in  their  Church  organisation — 
there  was  “a  volume  of  opinion  rising  up  among  young  men  and 
the  laity  generally,  which  must  lead  to  some  reconstruction”.90  To 
those  who  maintained  that  practical  social  work  “should  not  be 
done  by  the  Church  but  by  the  State”,  Dr  David  Watson  responded 
with  a short  history  lesson  on  how  long  it  had  taken  the  state  to 
replace  the  Church  as  the  main  provider  of  schooling  and  poor 
relief,  and  with  the  comforting  claim  that  the  Church  was  only 
showing  the  way  forward  again;91  Watson’s  view  was  that  “the 
Church’s  social  work  was  not  meant  as  a substitute  for  social 
reform  ...  it  accentuated  the  need  for  it”.92 

By  1907  the  Layman's  Book  was  reporting  that  “a  coveted 
eminence  had  been  gained  in  a few  years,  and  by  sheer  force  of 
merit”  when  the  Social  Work  Committee  had  been  allocated  first 
place  in  the  day’s  business  at  Assembly  and  was  no  longer  to  be 
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tucked  away  in  an  evening  session;  moreover,  it  had  received  the 
special  accolade  of  being  granted  an  annual  collection  in  all  parish 
churches.  It  was  thus  a permanent  undertaking  with  much  greater 
financial  security,  free  now  to  combine  activities  “along  the  lines” 
of  the  Salvation  Army  (prompted  by  Donald  Macleod)93  with  the 
forming  of  “a  right  public  opinion”  in  social  matters  (as 
anticipated  by  the  Master  of  Polwarth).94  Certainly,  the  next  few 
years  saw  the  opening  of  a good  many  homes  and  other  agencies, 
including  even  employment  agencies  for  youths  who  might  be 
tempted  otherwise  into  shady  and  blind-alley  jobs  and  cheap  hostel 
accommodation  for  poorly-paid  working-girls  who  might  other- 
wise be  drawn  on  to  the  streets. 

In  the  early  1910s  there  were  many  complaints  that  the  level  of 
givings  was  declining,  and  that  there  were  inevitable  constraints  on 
some  of  the  older  missionary  enterprises  in  the  war  against 
indifference.  In  its  turn  this  seems  to  have  led  to  some  questioning 
of  those  old  systems.  The  fate  of  the  unchurched  cities  was  very 
much  in  the  background  to  a very  pointed  attack  on  quoad  sacra 
parishes  in  1912:95  these  were  described  as  “a  danger  to  the 
Church,  especially  in  working-class  districts”  because  they  were  too 
congregational,  too  dominated  by  the  need  to  get  seat-rents,  too 
poorly-endowed  to  engage  in  effective  mission  work,  and  they 
often  were  an  obstruction  to  “proper  territorial  work”.  In  the  same 
year  no  fewer  than  three  committees,96  all  in  the  cause  of 
combatting  non-church-going,  raised  in  Assembly  the  desperate 
need  to  do  something  about  the  religious  education  of  the  young, 
especially  those  from  non-attending  families,  bringing  to  the  fore 
questions  about  the  management  of  Sunday  schools,  the  use  of 
Bible  or  other  kinds  of  classes  for  adolescents  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  Sunday  school  and  the  usual  age  of  Church  membership, 
and  the  question  whether  or  not  children  should  be  admitted  much 
younger  to  communicant  membership.  In  1913  came  disturbing 
news  from  the  new  mining  areas  of  Fife  of  the  striking  failure  of 
the  churches  to  reach  the  people  there.  Attachment  to  the 
Established  Church  was  meagre,  and  the  Assembly  was  told  by  its 
Home  Mission  Committee  that  “there  is  no  use  deluding  ourselves 
that  assistance  on' the  old  lines  will  be  sufficient”,97  thus  introducing 
again  the  issue  of  the  “tie”  of  a minister  to  a parish,  of  the  need 
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for  extended  but  “equivalent”  ministries  and  well-organised  teams 
of  ministers  and  lay  workers,  and  of  the  opportunity  and  need  to 
structure  an  efficient  supervision  of  all  Church  activities  in  such 
districts.  As  in  the  case  of  the  United  Free  Church,  the  name  of 
Thomas  Chalmers  was  frequently  called  upon — particularly  by 
those  who  clung  to  territorial  visiting  as  the  antidote  to  non-church- 
going. But  in  the  Established  Church’s  reports  and  debates  another 
reference  point  returns  again  and  again,  the  reports  of  the  1890s  by 
Marshall  Lang’s  Commission  and  the  Church  Reform  Committee. 
The  name  of  Chalmers  and  the  references  to  the  report  were  often 
brought  in  to  emphasise  the  vital  relationship  between  church  and 
community,  between  the  national  church  and  the  national 
community,  whereby  “the  stronger  parts  of  the  Church  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  necessities  of  the  weaker”  under  the  kindly 
controlling  influence  of  an  understanding  General  Assembly. 

Such  central  direction,  intended  as  it  was  to  stimulate  localities 
into  greater  activity  and  co-operation  for  the  benefit  of  all,  could 
still  be  easily  side-stepped  or  blocked.  In  1911  at  a time  of  great 
concern  over  the  “real”  levels  of  attachment  to  the  Church,  an 
overture  to  the  Assembly  suggested  that  ministers  should  be 
directed  to  keep  rolls  of  adherents  as  well  as  of  communicants:  only 
21  out  of  84  presbyteries  responded  and  only  14  approved,  with  the 
result  that  the  overture  was  sent  down  again;  this  time  the  parish 
ministers  were  alive  to  the  threat  of  the  labour  that  might  be 
involved  for  them,  and  in  1912  it  was  announced  that  out  of  73 
replies  67  had  voted  against  the  proposal — the  committee  which 
had  been  set  up  to  investigate  the  matter  was  discharged  and  peace 
and  ignorance  settled  on  the  Church  again.98  In  1914  and  1915  it 
was  the  imminence  or  the  onset  of  war  which  could  be  used  to  argue 
for  the  status  quo,  and  it  is  true  enough  that  there  were  many 
matters  demanding  attention  other  than  ministers’  supervision  of 
Sunday  schools,  forms  of  transference  of  members  from  one  parish 
to  another,  wondering  how  to  react  to  (or  just  ignore)  John  White’s 
assertion  that  the  old  parochial  system  had  proved  a failure,99 
responding  to  yet  another  amended  schedule  of  queries  to  be  used 
in  presbyterial  visitations  when  no  one  paid  very  much  attention  to 
the  things  at  the  best  of  times,  and  so  on.  In  fact  pressure  from  the 
centre,  from  the  Assembly  or  from  Assembly  Committees,  in 
matters  of  organisation  had  understandably  slowed  down  in  1914 
and  1915.  But  a new  vigour  struck  the  Assembly  in  1916,  perhaps 
helped  in  part  by  the  beginning  of  much  talk  by  the  British 
government  about  plans  for  post-war  reconstruction. 
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The  Church  of  Scotland  established  at  once  a strong 
Commission  on  the  War  “in  relation  to  spiritual,  moral  and 
religious  issues”,  with  a remit  from  the  Assembly  of  1916  that  it 
should  “promote  the  work  of  self  examination,  self  knowledge 
and  repentance  through  the  Church  and  country”.100  That 
Commission,  throughout  its  existence  (until  1919),  worked  from 
the  premise  that  the  Church  needed  “awakening”,  and  awakening 
particularly  to  “the  practical  reformation  towards  which  the  fullest 
influence  should  be  exerted”.  There  was  much  emphasis  on  action, 
on  reconstruction,  on  not  being  trammelled  by  outmoded  tradition 
and  traditional  ways,  on  meeting  new  problems  with  new  weapons. 
The  message  at  the  end  of  the  day  was  uncannily  like  that  delivered 
in  the  1890s;  it  was  expected  to  provoke  controversy  but,  even  so, 
that  it  was  said  would  be  “better  than  continued  apathy”. 

In  their  first,  uncompromising  report  in  1917,  the 
commissioners  concluded  that  the  low  state  of  religion,  whether  at 
home  in  Scotland  or  among  the  soldiers  in  France  and  elsewhere, 
was  largely  the  fault  of  the  churches;  and,  as  the  national  church, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  particular  was  at  fault.  The  Established 
Church  had  not  properly  attended  to  its  undoubted  responsibilities. 
It  had  not  proclaimed  “the  law  of  justice,  the  law  of  brotherhood, 
the  law  of  neighbourhood”,  and  its  members  had  too  often  been 
guilty  of  “passing  by  on  the  other  side”  when  these  laws  were  being 
breached.  Moreover,  the  Church  as  organisation,  as  well  as  in  its 
agents,  was  culpable,  for  it  had  failed  to  “inspire  its  youth  with 
true  conceptions  of  the  Christian  society,  the  Christian  state  . . . 
and  brotherhood”;  more  generally  it  had  failed  to  teach  that  Christ 
must  be  supreme  “in  all  spheres  of  human  interest  and  activity”. 
Above  all,  it  was  said,  the  Church  in  itself  had  lacked  “abundant 
life”.101  There  were  some  signs  of  life,  however,  in  the  very  similar 
strain  of  a number  of  other  committee  reports  in  1917.  Home 
Mission  warned  that  the  returning  servicemen  would  want  to  find 
“reality,  efficiency,  and  brotherhood”  in  their  local  churches  and 
communities.102  In  the  debate  on  the  Social  Work  report  (which 
had  in  any  case  shown  initiative  in  studying  juvenile  delinquency 
with  some  astuteness),  John  White  of  the  Barony  taunted  the 
Church  at  large  for  having  too  long  been  content  to  play  the  game 
of  “see — and  wait”  when  confronted  by  problems,  instead  of 
girding  itself  to  act  and  to  act  with  firmness;  but  the  time  had  come 
now  when  they  “must  be  seen  to  be  doing  something”.103  And  R. 
H.  Dunlop,  speaking  to  the  report  on  the  Endowment  Scheme, 
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looked  with  a practised  financial  eye  on  all  the  various  urgings  to 
action  that  were  being  made,  and  concluded  that  the  current 
systems  for  supporting  all  their  work  were  too  insecure  and 
unreliable  to  meet  the  monetary  demands  to  be  made  on  them:104 

The  Church  must  depend  less  and  less  on  voluntary 

contributions.  . . . The  tendency  today  is  to  contribute  through 

central  funds  ...  the  state  was  teaching  that,  and  the  Church 

must  adapt  her  methods  or  suffer.  . . . 

In  1918  the  Assembly  was  to  receive  a notable  report  from  the 
Commission  on  the  War.  The  Commission  had  announced  the 
previous  year  that  it  had  made  arrangements  for  a series  of  papers 
to  be  written  on  Social  Evils  and  Problems 105  from  the  Church’s 
viewpoint.  Some  of  the  contributions  had  already  been  printed  and 
circulated,  but  now  all  were  brought  together  under  one  cover  and 
under  that  title,  and  were  intended  to  be  used  throughout  the 
Church  as  a basis  for  discussion  and  local  debate  and  to  stimulate 
practical  responses  or  ideas  for  practical  responses.  The  publication 
was  presented  formally  and  warmly  received,  and  copies  were 
directed  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  Church.  There  was  none 
of  the  prevarication  that  had  attended  the  publication  of  The 
Churches’  Task  in  Social  Reform  by  the  United  Free  Church  in 
1911.  The  Church  or  its  Assembly  might  not  wish  to  be  committed 
by  every  last  phrase  in  the  book,  and  it  had  certainly  not  been 
debated  paragraph  by  paragraph  and  not  all  of  it  had  been  widely 
seen  before  publication  in  book  form;  yet  even  as  a discussion 
document  it  had  specific  status  and  it  was  apparently  intended  that 
that  should  be  so.  It  could  be  said  to  represent  some  of  the 
advanced  thinking,  if  it  could  not  be  said  to  represent  the  mind,  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  “ social  evils”,  as  defined  by  the  publication  of  1919,  were 
all  matters  of  great  complexity  which  could  not  readily  be  attacked 
on  one  front  only,  had  many  intricate  interlinkings,  and  might 
defeat  even  the  combined  assault  of  Church  and  State:  crime, 
intemperance,  impurity,  the  decreasing  birthrate,  gambling,  the 
decline  of  discipline  (not  only  in  children  or  young  people  but  in 
adult  behaviour  too),  and  avarice,  luxury  and  waste.  The  “social 
problems”  were  more  reachable  by  the  weapons  which  the  Church 
as  institution  could  wield,  at  least  in  formulating  social  policies  on 
Christian  lines  and  then  acting  in  concert  with  a Christianised  State 
machinery  to  overcome  them:  social  disintegration  (social  class 
divisiveness,  etc.),  child  welfare,  adolescence  and  the  training  of 
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youth,  rural  depopulation,  destitution,  the  housing  of  the  people, 
industrial  problems,  Christian  ethics  and  business,  Christianity  and 
politics,  Christianity  and  international  relations.  It  was  through  the 
wide  discussion  of  these  issues  that  the  Commission  wished  “to 
elicit  the  mind  of  the  Church”  in  framing  schemes  of  “practical 
reformation”. 

In  1919  came  a second  report,  especially  significant  for  our 
purpose,  this  one  from  a sub-committee  whose  remit  was  “The  Life 
and  Efficiency  of  the  Church”.106  The  relationship  of  the  essays  in 
Social  Evils  and  Problems  to  non-church-going,  and  how  to 
overcome  it,  was  clear  enough — and  frequently  spelled  out — but 
was  generally  indirect.  That  relationship  was  the  very  basis  for  the 
new  report.  In  this,  as  in  its  origins  in  a period  of  “crisis  for  the 
Church”,  the  1919  report  offers  a remarkable  parallel  to  the 
reports  of  1896  and  1897.  But,  interestingly,  there  was  one  very 
distinctive  feature  about  the  later  report.  It  was  not  based  on  a 
survey  sent  down  through  the  Church  courts  or  the  gathered  fruits 
of  delegations  of  commissioners  making  visits  to  this  or  that 
presbytery  or  to  selected  parishes:  indeed,  no  Church  court  saw  the 
questionnaire  (or  not  officially),  nor  was  any  Church  minister 
asked  for  his  views;  instead,  since  the  great  volume  of  criticisms  of 
the  Church  before  and  during  the  war  had  come  from  laymen,  so 
the  sub-committee  had  chosen  “a  large  number  of  representative 
laymen”  as  its  respondents,  not  all  of  them  office-bearers  in  the 
Church  and  not  all  Church  members.  In  an  enterprise  almost 
inconceivable  in  the  U.F.,  the  Established  Church  had  attempted 
to  draw  on  every  grade  in  society,  with  a sample  drawn  from 
practically  all  professions,  businesses  and  occupations.107 

The  questions  that  were  asked  centred  on:  causes  of 
“aloofness”  from  the  Church:  how  the  Church  might  bring  the 
people  into  “closer  fellowship”;  the  Church’s  part  in  social  and 
industrial  questions;  and  suggestions  about  the  training  of 
ministers,  the  work  of  the  eldership,  and  the  “democratisation”  of 
the  Church  (to  bring,  it  was  said,  movement  into  what  seemed 
stationary).  The  responses,  to  anyone  who  had  consulted  the  1890s 
reports,  were  not  novel.  There  should  be  more  personal  preaching, 
relevant  to  today’s  world,  and  infused  with  conviction.  There 
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107  ibid. , 637 . One  passage  in  the  sub-committee’s  report  provides  a general  criticism 
of  the  Church’s  organisation,  and  is  worth  noting:  “To  the  laymen  the  Church 
of  today  is  too  much  fettered  by  the  traditions  of  the  past.  . . . She  has  not 
sufficiently  moved  with  the  times,  bringing  her  machinery  or  her  strategy  up  to 
date,  as  has  been  done  so  generally  in  other  departments  of  human  organisation 
and  activity.  The  methods  of  yesterday  still  too  largely  persist— excellent  for 
yesterday,  but  not  the  best  for  to-day”  (ibid. , 672-73). 
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should  be  more  parish  visiting  by  the  minister  himself,  more 
personal  dealings  with  families  and  particularly  with  the  young. 
There  ought  to  be  better  use  made  of  elders’  individual  gifts,  and 
an  altogether  higher  standard  of  Christian  living  in  the  Church 
membership.  A few  recommendations  were  made  to  the 
Assembly:108  a proper  review  of  Divinity  training,  to  include 
pastoral  theology  and  social  economics  and  a summer  session  out 
of  college  and  in  “real”  work  in  shipyards  or  offices  or  on  farms 
or  in  factories,  with  “real”  people;  a revision  of  the  conditions  of 
ministerial  service  to  allow  regular  transfers  (one  year  in  six  or 
seven)  to  charges  of  a quite  distinctive  kind,  and  release  from 
parish  duties  of  men  with  specialisms  of  more  general  value  to  the 
Church  at  large;  flexibility  and  more  variety  in  Church  services;  a 
popularly  elected  board  which  could  relieve  the  kirk  session  of  its 
secular  duties;  consideration  of  the  place  of  women  in  the  Church 
and  their  taking  positions  in  the  courts  of  the  Church;  and  the 
setting  up  of  a new  committee  of  Assembly  to  represent  the 
Church’s  voice  on  all  national  developments. 

The  vast  bulk  of  these  suggestions  constitute  a kind  of  re-run 
of  1896  and  1897,  and  that  poses  at  once  the  question  of  what,  if 
anything,  had  been  achieved  in  two  decades — or  in  four  or  five 
decades — of  rigorous  heart-searching  over  (or  perhaps  it  had  been 
paralysing  anxiety  about)  non-church-going.  Is  it  to  be  the  general 
conclusion  of  our  study  that,  in  their  often  very  distinctive  ways, 
the  major  presbyterian  churches  managed  to  resist  the  pressures  for 
any  significant  reform  of  their  structures,  even  when  such  reform 
was  proposed  as  the  only  sure  way  of  “winning  back  the  people”? 
After  all,  it  could  be  asserted,  they  were  shocked  by  the 
appearances  of  irreligion,  they  made  their  surveys  and  gathered 
their  data,  they  listened  to  their  gurus,  and  they  could  see  what 
required  to  be  done — and  then  they  recoiled,  waited  for  the  sense 
of  crisis  to  fade,  and  were  content  to  go  back  to  their  old 
comfortable  ways.  And  yet  there  were  some  changes.  The  “clubs 
for  ministers”  which,  to  outsiders,  described  well  their  view  of  the 
Church  courts  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  gradually  infused 
with  non-ministerial  voices  (which  might  still  be  muted,  or  ignored, 
or  overridden  if  heard).  There  was  some  movement  in  the 
consideration  of,  and  then  the  framing  of  policies  on,  a range  of 
social  issues  which  impinged  on  church-going:  such  advance  might 
be  patchy,  dependent  on  particular  individuals  rather  than  on 
significant  shifts  in  attitude  of  large  numbers  of  Church  ministers 
and  Church  members;  it  might  have  to  wait  on  support  from 
changes  in  theological  ideas,  and  it  might  be  quite  differently 

Ibid.,  679-86. 
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paced  in  this  presbyterian  church  and  in  that  one.  There  was 
advance,  even  if  it  were  easily  contained.  There  was  certainly  much 
powerful  academic-style  debating  and  philosophising  on  social 
issues  and  much  time  and  energy  put  into  social  surveys  of  one  kind 
and  another  (whose  results,  if  too  uncomfortable,  might  be  little 
heeded),  but  at  least  there  were  debates  and  there  were  surveys  and 
it  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  some  traditionalist  grandee 
to  declare  the  matter  ultra  vires.  If  there  was  one  sure  point  of 
advance  it  was  in  the  initiative  in  1903  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
which  then  began  its  long  commitment  as  a Church  to  practical 
social  work.  While  there  were  individuals  in  plenty  in  the  United 
Free  Church  who  devoted  themselves  to  such  work,  that  Church 
held  off,  because  this,  like  so  many  other  issues,  fell  victim  to  the 
power-contests  between  centre  and  locality.109 

There  was,  in  any  case,  perceptibly  more  readiness  in  the 
Established  Church  to  consider  organisational  reform,  in  the  face 
of  successive  crises  in  non-church-going.  It  inherited  from  the  1890s 
an  extensive  formula  for  action,  even  if  the  resolve  to  act  on  the 
plan  had  weakened  so  quickly;  but  at  least  the  Church  had  a plan, 
and  when  times  dictated  it  could  be  dusted  down  and  produced,  or 
at  least  recalled  and  drawn  upon.  It  is  notable  that,  as  one  response 
to  the  1914-18  war,  the  Church  of  Scotland  called  for  yet  another 
great  investigation  of  the  efficiency  of  its  internal  structures — 
something  not  to  be  matched  in  the  U.F.  Church.  If  there  was 
practical  sluggishness  in  the  Established  Church  and  much 
conservative  distaste  for  change,  there  was  little  of  that  high-flown 
theoretical  and  constitutionalist  argumentation  that  characterised 
the  United  Free  Church  whenever  the  Assembly  vs.  Presbytery 
contest  made  its  appearance.  “Modern”  ideas  of  central  funding, 
central  policy-making,  central  supervision,  central  direction 
produced  comparatively  few  ripples  in  the  Established  Assembly; 
yet,  even  there,  there  could  be  much  deviousness  and 
procrastination  before  anything  particularly  distasteful  to  the 
ministry  was  allowed  to  be  implemented  locally.  The  new  Church 
and  Nation  Committee  (set  up  in  1919,  following  on  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  Life  and  Efficiency  report  and  the 

109  This  conclusion  is  somewhat  different  from  the  view  taken  by  Dr  Donald  C. 
Smith  ( Passive  Obedience  and  Prophetic  Protest , 327-56)  and  reflects  the 
different  starting  points  of  the  two  studies:  his  major  interest  is  in  the  various 
statements  of  social  criticism  that  were  made  in  the  two  churches  after  1900,  and 
he  rightly  develops  his  arguments  from  the  general  theoretical  and  philosophical 
positions  taken  up  by  the  leading  figures;  my  concern  has  been  to  try  to  unravel 
the  ways  in  which  both  practical  and  idealistic  solutions  which  were  put  forward 
to  combat  the  problem  of  non-church-going  were  or  were  not  actually 
implemented.  See  also  S.  J.  Brown,  “The  social  vision  of  Scottish 
Presbyterianism  and  the  union  of  1929“  in  ante , xxiv  (1990),  80-88. 
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demise  of  the  Commission  on  the  War)  in  its  first  report  to  the 
Assembly  of  1920  saw  correctly  one  important  and  lasting,  and 
highly  distinctive,  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Established 
Church  since  the  1890s,  a change  for  which  Marshall  Lang’s 
Commission  was  undoubtedly  the  catalyst110: 

The  Commission  on  the  Religious  Condition  of  the  People  did 
much — though  in  a temporary  way — to  give  practical  form  to 
the  solidarity  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  brought  the 
provinces  into  closer  touch  with  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
time  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  different  parts  of  the  country  was  an  opportunity  of 
evidencing  sympathy  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  and 
considering  some  of  the  great  social  problems  of  the  day.  More 
important,  it  carried  the  General  Assembly  to  the  provinces, 
and  made  it  manifest  that  the  place  of  its  habitation  is  not  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  but  the  nation  of  Scotland.  The  visit 
of  the  Commission  was  a pledge  of  the  intent  which  the  Church, 
as  a whole,  has  in  all  of  its  constituent  members.  What  was  a 
temporary  expedient  might  well  become,  and  with  advantage  to 
the  Church,  a permanent  part  of  the  organisation  of  Church 
superintendence. 

110  C.  of  S.  Schemes,  1920:  Church  and  Nation,  509-10. 
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